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THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  BLIND  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM  AT  DIBBLE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  NORMAN  L.  CUTLER 


The  program  of  rehabilitation  for  war- 
blinded  soldiers  has  been  well  outlined  in 
previous  papers  by  Greear^,  Jameson^,  and 
Beam®.  This  program,  of  which  that  at 
Dibble  General  Hospital  is  an  integral  part, 
has  undergone  some  modifications  with  the 
experience  gained  during  the  past  year. 

It  is  the  primary  purpose  during  the  blind 
patient’s  stay  in  the  hospital  to  complete  all 
medical  and  surgical  care  so  that  he  may  be 
transferred  to  the  advanced  training  center 
at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  at  Avon, 
Connecticut,  where  rehabilitation  training  is 
continued.  From  there,  he  is  turned  over  to 

^  Grccar,  James  N.,  Jr.  Outlook,  for  the  Blind.  Vol.  38, 
No.  5. 

*  Jameson,  William  A.,  Jr.  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Vol. 
38,  No.  10. 

*  Beam,  A.  O.  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Vol.  39,  No.  6. 


Colonel  Norman  L.  Cutler  is  chief  of  the  E.E.N.T. 
Section  of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  Ninth  Service  Com¬ 
mand,  at  Dibble  General  Hospital,  Menlo  Park,  California. 


the  guidance  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
upon  completion  of  a  thirteen  or  eighteen 
weeks’  course.  In  addition  to  his  hospital  care 
at  Dibble,  his  adjustment  to  blindness  is  be¬ 
gun.  This  adjustment  is  psychological,  and 
also  what  might  be  called  a  mechanical  ad¬ 
justment  or  orientation.  It  is  readily  appre¬ 
ciated  that  a  sighted  person  might,  by  wear¬ 
ing  a  blindfold,  learn  the  mechanics  of  blind¬ 
ness;  i.e.  how  to  shave,  to  eat,  and  to  get 
around  with  and  without  a  cane,  etc.;  he 
would,  however,  have  no  appreciation  of  the 
psychological  adjustment,  since  he  could  not 
appreciate  the  finality  of  blindness.  Both  these 
phases  are  important  while  the  patient  is  in 
the  hospital. 

Patients  arrive  from  overseas  by  plane, 
usually  within  seven  to  fourteen  days  after 
injury,  although  some  have,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  taken  much  longer.  On  arrival,  the 
medical  officer  does  a  complete  examination 
and  tells  the  patient  exactly  what  his  pros- 
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pects  are.  Since  it  is  a  situation  which  has' to 
be  faced,  the  sooner  it  is  faced,  the  earlier  the 
readjustment  can  be  undertaken.  The  reaction 
to  this  situation  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
varies;  some  are  depressed,  some  are  matter- 
of-fact.  Others  do  not  quite  accept  it,  and 
insist  on  holding  out  hope  for  a  miracle. 
With  those  patients  who  already  know  they 
are  blind  before  arrival,  some  may  have  a 
feeling  of  depression,  occasionally  of  hope¬ 
lessness,  sometimes  of  euphoria.  There  are 
also  those  who  say  that  they  are  glad  they 
made  it  back,  since  many  of  their  buddies 
did  not. 

In  connection  with  this  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  it  has  been  observed  that,  in  general,  if 
a  person  is  completely  and  hopelessly  blind, 
he  adjusts  quicker  than  one  who  has  some 
sight.  The  soldier  who  has  lost  his  sight  in 
combat  often  adjusts  better  than  one  who  lost 
his  sight  through  an  accident  or  through  his 
own  carelessness.  Patients  who  had  a  poor 
psychiatric  background  in  civil  life  usually 
are  no  better  in  their  new  life,  although  a 
patient  may  do  remarkably  well  because  of 
a  feeling  of  accomplishment,  whereas,  before, 
he  might  have  had  a  feeling  of  inadequacy. 
Genuine  suicidal  risks  have  not  occurred. 
Brain  injury  sometimes  occurs  with  blindness, 
and  this  has  brought  on  a  few  cases  of  post- 
traumatic  encephalopathy.  There  have  been 
a  few  psychotics  and  a  few  others  who  were 
not  rehabilitatable  for  various  reasons.  Mul¬ 
tiple  injuries,  per  se,  such  as  loss  of  one  arm 
or  one  leg,  or  facial  disfigurement,  etc.,  have 
not  made  psychological  adjustment  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  We  had  one  case  of  severe  hearing 
loss  where  an  excellent  adjustment  was  made 
after  a  hearing  aid  was  fitted.  The  ability  to 
adjust  does  not  appear  to  be  related  to  intel¬ 
lect  or  background. 

The  educational  background  has,  as  might 
be  expected,  varied  from  an  interrupted  grade- 
school  education  to  the  Ph.D.,  with  college 
graduates,  premedical  students,  etc.,  in  be¬ 
tween.  Although  there  have  not  been  many 


in  the  higher  educational  group,  they  have 
usually  adjusted  well.  Taken  as  a  group,  the 
patients  do  not  develop  definite  plans  for  their 
future  while  here.  It  is  believed  this  is  ia 
part  due  to  the  injury  being  recent,  and  also 
because  the  prevocational  aspects  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  are  taken  up  at  the  advanced  training 
center.  The  longer  a  patient  stays  in  the 
hospital,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  develop 
definite  plans  for  the  future. 

Under  the  heading  of  orientation  come  all 
those  necessary  mechanical  adjustments  to 
blindness,  such  as  eating,  shaving,  travel,  etc. 
By  travel  is  meant  instruction  in  getting 
around  by  oneself.  This  training  is  done  on 
a  very  definite  graduated  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  of  skilled  orientors. 
Our  patients  are  started  on  their  travel  with 
a  cane  held  in  such  a  position  in  front  of  the 
individual  that  he  will  be  warned  of  obstacles 
and  thus  avoid  too  many  “bumps.”  This  gives 
the  patient  much-needed  confidence  in  getting 
about.  After  a  varying  period  of  time — from 
ten  days  on — he  is  encouraged  to  go  about 
the  wards  and  the  hospital  grounds  without 
a  cane.  This  requires  that  the  patient  use  his 
other  senses,  such  as  hearing,  sense  of  smell, 
and  touch,  by  far  the  most  important  being 
hearing.  Many  prefer  to  do  this.  Ability  to 
travel  well  varies  tremendously  with  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

The  question  is  often  brought  up  by  laymen 
as  to  the  place  of  Seeing  Eye  guide  dogs.  It 
would,  of  course,  not  be  possible  to  keep  and 
care  for  guide  dogs  around  a  hospital.  This 
the  patients  realize,  and  are  thus  not  partic¬ 
ularly  anxious  at  this  stage  to  have  guide 
dogs.  Two  of  the  blind  instructors  have  guide 
dogs,  and  through  this  means,  and  through 
outside  speakers,  the  blinded  patients  are  in¬ 
formed  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  having  dogs. 

Advanced  orientation  is  given  to  some 
patients  in  orientation  to  sound  and  with  the 
so-called  “facial  vision”  or  object  perception— 
the  ability  of  some  blind  people  to  tell  when 
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a  large  object,  such  as  a  building,  or  perhaps 
a  tree,  is  near. 

Another  phase  of  training  is  the  prevention 
of  the  development  of  unfavorable  blindisms 
—the  expressionless  face,  flat  voice,  shuffling 
gait,  the  cane-tapping  of  the  blind  mendicant. 
Sometimes  a  bad  habit  will  be  started  by  one 
patient  and  may  be  adopted  by  others  and 
will  be  hard  to  break,  such  as  putting  the  feet 
down  hard  to  exaggerate  the  echo,  or  hitting 
the  cane  against  a  wall  at  intervals. 

An  important  adjunct  in  orientation  train¬ 
ing  is  the  recreation  program,  which  includes 
dances,  skating  (roller  and  ice),  horseback 
and  bicycle  riding,  and  swimming.  These 
help  in  developing  balance  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  there  are  dinners,  steak 
roasts,  fishing  trips,  baseball  and  football 
games,  concerts,  movies,  etc.  These  are  very 
real  in  their  appeal  to  these  men,  and  empha¬ 
size  to  them  the  fact  that  they  are  not  men¬ 
tally  blind.  One  has  only  to  realize  how  much 
he  can  enjoy  listening  to  a  football  game  on 
the  radio  to  appreciate  this  interest. 

The  occupational  therapy  shop  is  adjacent 
to  the  ward.  The  interests  are  not  wide — 
Icatherwork,  weaving,  some  plastics  and 
ceramics  seem  to  be  the  most  desired.  Wood¬ 
working  and  some  machine  work  is  available, 
but  these  are  not  much  sought  after.  If  a  per¬ 
son  previously  had  a  hobby  along  one  of  those 
lines,  he  is  naturally  more  easily  interested. 
The  purpose  of  the  shop  is  to  train  the  patient 
in  the  use  of  the  hands,  and  not  to  give  voca¬ 
tional  or  prevocational  training.  Some  of  the 


men  who  are  here  for  many  months  are  sent 
out  to  work  in  private  industry  for  a  short 
period  of  time.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
demand  for  these  men,  and  their  records  have 
invariably  been  good. 

The  suggestion  is  sometimes  made  that 
blind  patients  should  not  be  kept  in  one  ward 
together  but  should  be  with  other  sighted 
patients.  It  has  been  evident  that  there  is  a 
decided  morale-building  effect  on  the  new 
arrival  to  be  among  a  cheerful  group  of 
patients  with  a  similar  injury  who  are  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  of  what  he  will  be  able  to  do. 
Later  in  his  adjustment,  asscKiation  with 
sighted  patients  is  a  distinct  advantage,  al¬ 
though  the  patients  then  prefer  to  stay  in  the 
blind  ward  because  of  the  extra  privileges. 

We  feel  that  the  hospital  phase  of  adjust¬ 
ment  is  but  preliminary,  and  it  cannot,  by  its 
very  nature  and  associations,  be  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  civilian  life.  This  latter  takes  place 
with  further  training  at  Old  Farms  and  with 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

In  conclusion,  the  purpose  of  the  blind 
program  at  Dibble  can  best  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  emphasis  is  placed  on  two 
factors:  (i)  early  psychological  adjustment — 
the  ability  to  accept  one’s  disability,  to  main¬ 
tain  one’s  sense  of  humor,  and  to  keep  a  youth¬ 
ful  zest  for  life;  and  (2)  learning  to  overcome 
the  mechanical  handicaps  of  blindness. 

What  the  record  of  these  men  will  be  in 
civilian  life  remains  to  be  determined;  the 
start  is  propitious. 


William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Amcr-  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has  been  tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


FIELD  WORK  SERVICES  IN  A  RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ROBERT  W. 


The  California  School  for  the  Blind,  like 
any  public  elementary  and  high  school,  offers 
to  its  pupils  training  in  the  essentials  of  a 
basic  education.  The  chief  difference  is  not 
in  the  subjects  taught  but  rather  in  the  special 
methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  special  equip¬ 
ment  used,  which  are  applicable  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  requirements  of  blind  pupils.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  offer  its 
pupils  a  well-rounded,  basic  education  which 
will  prepare  them  for  a  richer  life  and  will 
give  them  the  foundation  for  further  study, 
or  for  work,  according  to  their  individual 
desires  and  abilities. 

The  School  offers  those  pupils  who  show 
exceptional  academic  ability  the  opportunity 
to  attend  regular  public  high  school  during 
their  last  two  years  of  high  school  in  order 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  a  small  residential 
school  and  a  large  university.  These  students, 
while  still  resident  at  the  State  School,  attend 
regular  classes  with  seeing  students.  They  are 
provided  with  readers  who  read  the  ordinary 
textbooks  during  a  daily  period  of  supervised 
study.  For  those  who  show  particular  musical 
ability,  special  courses  in  music  are  available. 
In  like  manner,  both  within  the  School  and 
through  the  use  of  technical  schools  in  the 
vicinity,  courses  in  trades  are  available  to  those 
who  show  aptitude  in  this  line. 


Robert  W.  Campbell  has  been  field  worker  and  place¬ 
ment  officer  at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  since 
July,  1943.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  California  School,  has 
his  B.A.  from  the  University  of  California,  and  has  had 
two  years  of  graduate  work  in  that  University’s  School  of 
Social  Work. 


CAMPBELL 

Throughout  the  whole  program  of  training, 
great  emphasis  is  laid  on  social  orientation. 
This  part  of  the  training  takes  place  in  the 
classroom,  on  the  playground,  in  the  dormi¬ 
tory,  and  as  p>art  of  the  various  social  activities 
during  the  school  year.  Those  who  attend 
classes  in  the  public  high  schools  receive  addi¬ 
tional  training  in  social  adjustment  through 
competition  with  seeing  pupils,  and  through 
their  contacts  in  the  classroom  and  in  school 
activities. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  scholastic  train¬ 
ing,  a  program  of  vocational  guidance  and 
placement  has  been,  and  is  being,  developed. 
This  program  is  designed  to  assist  the  pupils 
of  the  School  in  directing  their  activities  and 
studies  in  a  way  that  best  fits  their  abilities 
and  interests,  and  which  will  equip  them  to 
take  their  place  in  society  after  graduation. 
When  the  pupils  leave  the  School  and  return 
to  their  home  communities,  continuous  cmi- 
tact  is  maintained  to  help  them  in  making 
the  necessary  adjustments  with  their  families 
and  communities,  and  to  assist  them  either 
in  their  education  or  in  their  chosen  oc¬ 
cupation. 

The  faculty,  and  other  officials  of  the 
School,  have  long  realized  the  importance  (rf 
such  a  program,  and  have  spared  themselves 
no  effort  to  carry  it  out,  both  while  the  pupils 
are  in  school  and  after  they  leave.  During  the 
last  two  years  the  School  has  offered  field¬ 
work  service,  with  one  person  who  could 
devote  his  full  time  to  investigating  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  and  assisting  former  pupils 
of  the  School  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  em- 
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jjoyment  or  to  establish  themselves  in  their 
chosen  occupation.  The  information  thus 
*  gained  concerning  employment  opportunities 
and  the  success  of  former  pupils  in  these  oc- 
i  cupations  is  of  utmost  importance  in  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  pupils  of  the  School.  It  is  the  purpose 
(rf  this  paper  to  present  the  various  phases  of 
this  program  and  to  show  its  importance  and 
value  as  an  activity  of  a  residential  school  for 
the  blind. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  voca¬ 
tional  counselor  and  placement  agent  of  a 
school  for  the  blind  may  be  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (i)  guidance  and  counseling;  (2)  pro¬ 
vision  of  additional  training;  (3)  assistance 
in  chosen  occupation;  (4)  continued  follow¬ 
up  after  placement. 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

The  process  of  guidance  must  take  into 
consideration  both  the  person  being  guided 
and  the  ptossibilities  opten  to  him.  In  the  case 
of  pupils  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  adequate  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  possible  occupations  must  not  be 
underestimated.  To  advise  and  encourage  a 
blind  pupil  to  work  toward  some  particular 
endeavor  without  first  having  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  piossibilities  of  success  is 
worse  than  not  advising  him  at  all.  The  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  information  concerning  pos¬ 
sible  employment  opp>ortunities  for  the  blind, 
and  the  dissemination  of  such  knowledge  to 
the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  School,  is  one 
of  the  chief  duties  of  a  field  representative. 
As  this  knowledge  is  accumulated  and  further 
experience  is  gained  in  assisting  blind  p)er- 
sons  in  successful  employment,  more  assist¬ 
ance  can  be  given  to  those  who  are  trying  to 
choose  a  vexation. 

Experience  with  blind  workers  in  various 
types  of  endeavor  yield  valuable  information 
as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  job,  and  this  information  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  assisting  a  young  boy  or  girl  to  select 
a  life  work.  There  must  be  complete  co¬ 


operation  between  the  teaching  staff  and  the 
field  service  of  the  School  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  most  effective.  The  teachers  have  the 
opportunity  to  judge  and  test  the  pupil’s 
mental  ability,  to  observe  his  habits,  to  help 
him  discover  and  develop  his  aptitudes.  In 
counseling,  it  is  necessary  that  all  factors  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  that  the  pupil 
be  advised  according  to  his  abilities  and  in¬ 
terests  and  according  to  the  possibilities  of 
achieving  success  in  the  vocation  he  chooses. 

It  is  also  within  the  scope  of  the  field  serv¬ 
ice  to  discover  and  explore  new  employment 
opportunities.  The  blind  have  been  successful 
in  a  wide  variety  of  occupations,  but  there  is 
need  for  increasing  the  number  and  kind  of 
these  occupations  in  order  to  find  suitable  jobs 
for  more  blind  persons.  In  any  school  there 
will  be  found  a  wide  variety  of  abilities  and 
interests.  This  is  just  as  true  in  a  school  for 
the  blind.  The  only  difference  is  that  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  the  blind  are  more 
limited,  and  therefore  it  is  imperative  that  a 
constant  search  for  new  opportunities  be 
made. 

Another  important  feature  of  guidance  in  a 
residential  school  for  the  blind  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  pupil  to  his  family  and  to  his  com¬ 
munity.  Unless  the  members  of  the  family 
fully  understand  the  problems  and  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  blind  child,  little  or  no  progress 
can  be  made  in  his  adjustment.  The  parents 
must  have  a  realistic  view  of  potentialities  as 
well  as  limitations.  They  must  be  willing  to 
assist  in  a  way  that  will  not  hinder  ambition, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  must  not  en¬ 
courage  their  blind  children  to  undertake 
ventures  that  are  not  within  the  scopx  of  their 
abilities.  The  field  worker  can  help  the 
parents  to  realize  how  they  can  best  assist 
their  child  and  how  they  can  aid  him  in  his 
adjustment  to  his  home  environment  after 
graduation.  In  like  manner,  the  field  worker 
can  assist  in  the  adjustment  to  the  home 
community. 

The  case  of  “R”  illustrates  the  above.  “R” 
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had  just  returned  home  after  several  years. 
A  service  club  in  his  town  had  been  interested 
in  the  young  man,  had  provided  him  with 
clothing,  etc.,  as  his  mother  was  a  widow  in 
poor  circumstances.  When  the  field  worker 
went  to  one  of  the  men  of  the  club  to  discuss 
employment  opportunities  in  the  community 
for  the  young  man,  the  gentleman  frankly 
admitted  that  he  had  never  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  employment  being  found  for 
blind  persons  and  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  chance  for  the  boy  to  earn  his  own  living. 
After  a  short  discussion  of  the  jobs  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  performed  by  other  blind  persons, 
the  gentleman  thought  of  several  possibilities 
in  the  community,  and  was  willing  to  go  with 
the  field  worker  to  talk  to  the  men  who  might 
employ  their  blind  citizen.  Regular  contacts 
with  organizations  and  with  leading  citizens 
of  home  communities  of  blind  pupils  can  do 
much  for  the  graduates  of  the  School  when 
they  return  to  begin  their  life  as  a  member 
of  that  community.  In  most  cases,  it  has  been 
found  that  it  is  advantageous  for  a  blind  per¬ 
son  to  establish  himself  in  a  small  town  where 
he  can  become  known  and  take  part  in  the 
community  activities. 

A  case  of  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
proper  relations  are  established  with  the 
parents  is  that  of  a  young  man  who  was  past 
school  age  and  yet  had  not  progressed  far  in 
school.  His  parents  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  situation,  and  felt  resent¬ 
ful  that  their  boy  was  not- able  to  accomplish 
the  miracles  of  which  they  believed  all  blind 
persons  capable.  They  vaguely  thought  he 
should  be  a  musician,  or  a  typist,  even  though 
the  boy  had  no  interest,  or  ability  to  engage 
in,  these  pursuits.  The  boy  was  healthy  and 
strong,  and  possessed  considerable  manual 
dexterity.  He  was  willing  to  make  any  effort 
necessary,  but  he  had  no  idea  as  to  what  he 
could  do  or  of  how  to  go  about  obtaining 
some  occupation. 

The  whole  situation  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  parents  and  the  boy.  The 


parents  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  letting  him  try 
his  hand  in  one  of  the  local  industries,  if  a 
job  could  be  found  for  him.  Further  dis¬ 
cussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  were 
probably  two  or  three  jobs  in  the  dehydrating 
plant  where  the  father  worked,  that  the  boy 
might  be  able  to  do.  All  that  was  left  to  do 
was  to  see  the  superintendent  of  the  plant, 
examine  the  jobs,  and  take  the  boy  to  work 
the  following  Monday  morning.  The  parents 
were  greatly  pleased  with  the  change  that 
was  brought  about  by  their  boy’s  success  in 
his  employment.  Their  satisfaction  was  more 
than  doubled  when,  within  a  year,  the  father 
was  forced  through  illness  to  leave  his  job, 
and  the  son  became  the  sole  support  of  the 
family.  The  boy’s  excellent  adjustment  was 
further  demonstrated  when  he,  entirely  with¬ 
out  assistance,  was  able  to  obtain  a  new  job 
after  the  plant  in  which  he  had  been  work¬ 
ing  closed  down. 

Another  case,  which  illustrates  a  somewhat 
different  problem  in  the  relationship  between 
a  blind  p>erson  and  his  parents,  is  that  of  a 
young  man,  who,  upon  leaving  school,  had 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  job  in  a  city 
some  distance  from  his  home.  He  desired 
very  much  to  take  this  job  as  there  was  little 
chance  of  obtaining  work  in  his  home  com¬ 
munity.  His  parents  objected  on  the  ground 
that,  since  the  boy  would  not  have  anyone 
to  look  after  him,  he  might  become  ill  and 
not  have  the  proper  care.  They  also  were 
afraid  that  he  might  choose  bad  companions 
and  get  into  difficulties.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  the  parents  that  overprotection  would 
serve  only  to  stifle  initiative,  and  would  do 
him  more  harm  than  good.  When  several 
similar  cases  were  cited  and  the  parents  were 
assured  that  the  field  worker  would  keep  in 
touch  with  their  son,  they  were  willing  to 
permit  him  to  remain  in  the  city.  After  over 
a  year,  he  has  gained  a  permanent  place  for 
himself  in  the  industry  in  which  he  has  been 
working. 
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To  summarize,  we  may  say  that  guidance 
in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind  includes 
helping  the  pupil  or  ex-pupil  to  recognize  his 
mental  and  physical  capabilities;  helping  him 
choose  a  vocation  in  accord  with  his  abilities 
and  interests,  and  with  the  possibilities  of 
achieving  his  goal;  giving  him  information 
concerning  the  occupations  which  have 
proved  to  be  within  the  successful  scope  of 
blind  persons  and  the  way  that  success  was 
achieved;  helping  him  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  to  family  and  community  when 
he  leaves  school;  and  helping  him  in  every 
way  possible  to  prepare  for,  and  progress  in, 
his  chosen  occupation. 

Provision  of  Additional  Training 

When  an  ex-pupil  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
has  chosen  some  occupation  which  he  intends 
to  follow,  his  situation  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  an  ex-pupil  of  any  regular  high 
school.  He  has  had  the  general  and  basic  train¬ 
ing  that  the  school  can  offer;  but,  in  almost 
every  case,  specific  training  is  necessary,  and, 
in  the  case  of  those  who  intend  to  go  on  with 
their  education  looking  forward  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  career,  years  of  further  study  are 
necessary.  These  latter  need  counsel  in  the 
selection  of  a  school  and  in  the  planning  of  a 
course  of  study.  They  may  also  need  aid  in 
securing  financial  assistance. 

Where  the  ex-pupil  wants  employment, 
further  training  for  the  specific  job  is  needed 
if  the  blind  worker  is  to  compete  successfully 
with  seeing  workers.  This  training  may.  be 
obtained  through  trade  schools,  by  contacting 
persons  skilled  in  the  particular  work,  or 
sometimes  may  be  given  by  the  field  worker. 
When  placement  is  made  in  an  industry  or 
other  type  of  enterprise,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  field  worker  make  sure  that  the  blind 
employee  has  proper  instruction  concerning 
the  job  he  is  to  do,  and  most  often  this  in¬ 
struction  must  be  given  on  the  job  under 
actual  working  conditions.  For  those  who 
plan  some  enterprise  of  their  own,  the  field 


worker  can  be  of  assistance  in  giving  in¬ 
formation  gained  from  others  who  have 
knowledge  of  the  particular  business,  or  by 
securing  training  through  employment  in  a 
similar  enterprise. 

Providing  for  needed  training  after  grad¬ 
uation  is  an  important  part  of  the  field 
worker’s  activities,  and  it  involves  assisting 
in  the  securing  of  further  education;  assisting 
in  obtaining  trade  or  mechanical  training; 
providing  information  about  business  ven¬ 
tures;  giving  or  obtaining  training  in  similar 
establishments  when  possible;  and  giving,  or 
seeing  that  proper  training  is  given,  when 
placement  is  made. 

Assistance  in  Chosen  Occupation 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  part 
of  any  program  of  assisting  the  ex-pupils  of 
a  school  for  the  blind  to  become  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  When  the  final  analysis  is 
made,  the  proof  of  the  success  of  the  program 
is  simply  the  number  of  blind  persons  who 
are  employed  and  who  are  earning  their  own 
living.  There  can  be  no  experience  more 
frustrating  and  more  damaging  to  self-con¬ 
fidence  than  to  find  that,  after  all  prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  qualify  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  vocation  or  profession,  there  is  no 
employment  available.  Many  blind  men  and 
women  have  suffered  this  experience.  The 
only  solution  to  the  problem  is  a  well- 
organized  placement  system.  While  it  is  true 
that  some  blind  persons  have  succeeded  in 
securing  remunerative  employment  through 
their  own  efforts,  such  cases  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  They  are  exceptions  in 
the  sense  that  those  who  have  succeeded  have 
been  exceptional  persons  with  outstanding 
ability  who,  through  their  own  efforts  and 
through  the  efforts  of  friends,  have  been  able 
to  make  a  place  for  themselves.  It  is  the  larger 
group — ^those  who  possess  average,  and  even 
somewhat  above  average,  ability — who  need 
help. 

Placement  might  be  defined  as  the  process 
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of  locating  suitable  employment  opportunities, 
convincing  the  employer  that  a  blind  person 
can  do  the  work,  and  helping  the  persons  to 
be  placed  to  adjust  satisfactorily  to  the  work. 
It  is  a  three-fold  process,  involving  (i)  the 
placement  agent’s  skill  and  experience  in 
locating  suitable  jobs  which  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  blind  workers;  (2)  his  sales  and 
demonstrative  ability  in  convincing  an  em¬ 
ployer  that  a  blind  person  can  perform  the 
necessary  operations  and  that  he  should  em¬ 
ploy  a  blind  person;  and  (3)  his  ability  to 
help  the  blind  worker  to  learn  and  perform 
the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  based 
upon  the  placement  agent’s  ability  to  select 
the  proper  person  to  fit  the  particular  job  to 
be  done.  This  means  that  the  placement 
agent  must  be  able  to  analyze  correctly  the 
abilities  of  his  client  and  to  help  him  find 
that  type  of  employment  in  which  he  is  most 
likely  to  be  successful  and  satisfied. 

The  task  of  finding  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  is  a  most  difficult  one.  It  calls  for 
wide  knowledge  and  experience  in  industrial 
methods  and  mechanical  operations,  and 
familiarity  with  all  the  industries  in  the  area 
covered.  It  requires  ingenuity  in  devising  new 
methods  of  performing  a  particular  opera¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  operation  can  be  performed 
by  a  blind  worker,  and  so  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  change  in  method  will  increase, 
rather  than  decrease,  plant  efficiency. 

If  jobs  are  to  be  found  in  types  of  endeavor 
other  than  those  considered  purely  industrial, 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  these  same  principles 
to  locating  jobs  in  a  wide  variety  of  enter¬ 
prises,  including  business  establishments,  hos¬ 
pitals,  offices,  hotels,  and  in  professional  em¬ 
ployment.  In  addition,  proper  relations  with 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  employment,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  rehabilitation  agencies,  must  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  maintained. 

The  next  step  in  placement,  that  pf  selling 
the  employer  the  idea  of  employing  a  blind 
person,  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  finding 
the  job.  Merely  locating  a  job  and  demon¬ 


strating  that  it  can  be  performed  by  a  blind  * 
person  is  not  sufficient.  The  employer  must 
be  satisfied  that  there  will  be  no  greater  risk 
of  accident  than  with  a  normally  sighted ! 
employee.  He  must  be  convinced  that  the 
blind  person  will  not  be  more  trouble  than 
he  is  worth.  He  must  be  assured  that  the 
relationship  with  fellow  employees  will  be 
satisfactory,  and  must  have  the  many  other 
problems  that  arise  in  his  mind  dealt  withi 
and  settled  to  his  satisfaction.  1 

The  third  step  in  placement,  that  of  selca-j 
ing  the  proper  person  for  the  job,  or  perhaps] 
more  accurately,  selecting  the  proper  job  to  I 
fit  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  cHcnt,! 
may  not  be  as  difficult,  but  it  is  nevertheless! 
just  as  important,  as  finding  the  job  and! 
convincing  the  employer.  Placement  of  blind 
workers  is  more  than  just  giving  a  blind j 
person  a  chance  to  try  his  hand  at  a  job  with  i 
the  idea  that  if  he  fails  he  has  not  lost  any¬ 
thing.  He  has  suffered  great  damage  to  his 
ego,  and  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  for| 
him  to  summon  the  necessary  courage  to  try ; 
again.  Furthermore,  the  effect  on  an  employer ; 
of  a  blind  person’s  failure  is  a  very  serious! 
setback  to  the  whole  placement  program,  j 
Unfortunately,  what  one  blind  person  does,! 
or  fails  to  do,  is  a  reflection  on  the  abilities  i 
of  all  the  blind  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  become  ac-[ 
quainted  with  them.  Thus,  when  a  blind  j 
worker  fails  to  make  good  on  a  job,  thc: 
employer  is  very  reluctant  to  take  a  chanat 
on  another,  and  the  recommendation  he  gives  | 
other  employers  is  bound  to  be  unfavorable.^ 

Continued  Follow-up  After  Placement  ^ 

After  a  placement  has  been  completed,  the. 
duties  of  the  placement  agent  are  not  at  ani 
end.  It  is  most  desirable,  and  in  a  great] 
many  cases,  necessary,  to  make  follow-up  I 
visits.  These  visits  are  particularly  necessary,! 
and  should  be  most  frequent,  immediately 
after  placement,  as  it  is  during  this  tiine,j 
before  the  worker  has  fully  adjusted  to  hi' 
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new  situation,  that  problems  are  apt  to  arise. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  placement 
is  one  in  a  factory  where  the  supervisors  and 
plant  officials  are  not  familiar  with  blind 
persons  and  with  ways  and  means  of  helping 
to  make  necessary  adjustments.  It  is  also  wise 
to  continue  contact  with  both  the  blind  person 
and  the  plant  authorities  in  order  to  be  on 
hand  to  take  care  of  changes  in  work  and 
work-methods.  The  good  will  and  trust  of 
the  employer  are  cultivated  by  this  continued 
interest  and  may  lead  to  further  employment 
opportunities,  either  in  the  same  plant  or  in 
other  plants.  Follow-up  is  also  necessary  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  placed  in  other 
types  of  remunerative  employment.  A  yoimg 
blind  person,  for  example,  who  is  established 
in  a  small  business  will  need  a  great  deal  of 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  various  problems 
that  are  bound  to  arise. 

The  California  School  for  the  Blind  is  very 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  its  alutmii. 
Former  pupils  of  the  School  are  engaged  in 
a  great  variety  of  endeavors,  ranging  from 
the  most  learned  professions  to  the  humblest 
activities.  The  School  is  particularly  proud 
of  the  large  number  of  former  pupils  who 
have  graduated  from  universities  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  This  pride  is 
thoroughly  justified  when  it  is  considered  that 
almost  all  of  these  college  graduates  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  remunerative  employment  which 
renders  them  self-supporting,  and  that  the 
type  of  employment  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  continue  their 
education  after  graduation  from  high  school. 
The  record  is  equally  good  in  regard  to  those 
who  have  not  attended  an  institution  of 
higher  learning.  Of  those  former  pupils  of 
the  School  whose  health  and  mental  ability 
are  at  least  average,  the  majority  are  engaged 
in  remunerative  employment  which  renders 
them  self-supporting.  A  list  of  the  various 
types  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
looks  much  the  same  as  a  list  of  the  activities 
of  the  graduates  of  any  public  school. 


During  the  two  years  since  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  field-work  service  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  contact  has  been  made 
with  401  former  pupils  of  the  School.  It  has 
been  the  general  policy  to  place  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  assisting  those  former  pupils  who 
have  most  recently  left  the  School.  For  this 
reason,  the  major  portion  of  the  total  number 
reached  is  made  up  of  those  who  left  within 
the  past  ten  years.  However,  contact  was  made 
with  many  others  who  left  the  School  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  these,  too,  were  assisted  in 
their  economic  pursuits.  Of  those  who  left 
the  School  since  1920,  contact  has  been  made 
with  350.  Of  those  who  left  before  1920,  51 
have  been  reached. 

The  occupations  of  these  401  former  pupils 
have  been  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Employed  in  professional  and  semi- 
professional  work,  such  as  teaching,  social 
work,  law,  music,  chiropractic  and  osteopathy : 
64 

2.  Self-employed  as  insurance  salesmen, 
vending-stand  operators,  salesmen,  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  piano  tuning,  vending-machine  routes, 
and  in  various  types  of  small  business:  36 

3.  Employed  at  a  weekly  wage  in  business 
or  service-type  enterprise,  as  typists  and  dicta¬ 
phone  operators,  in  offices,  retail  stores,  hos¬ 
pitals,  warehouses,  hotels,  garages,  laundries, 
and  in  music  stores  as  tuners:  30 

4.  Employed  in  industry,  including  factory 
work  of  all  types:  70 

5.  Girls  who  are  married  and  are  employed 
as  housewives:  52 

6.  Employed  full-time  in  sheltered  shops  for 
the  blind:  38 

7.  Attending  colleges  or  other  schools:  26 

8.  Unemployed,  or  not  yet  successful  in 
finding  employment  suitable  to  their  abilities 
and  needs:  16 

9.  Unable  to  work  because  of  physical  or 
mental  impairment  other  than  blindness:  64 

10.  Deceased:  5 

Of  the  200  former  pupils  of  the  School  who 
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are  now  employed,  117  were  not  employed  83  persons  who  were  already  employed  have 
when  first  reached,  and  their  employment  been  assisted  in  increasing  their  earnings  and 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  field  worker’s  ac-  in  making  other  adjustments  which  have  re-  : 
tivities.  In  addition,  many  of  the  remaining  suited  in  greater  economic  and  social  security,  j 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  OFFERS  COURSE 
FOR  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  PERSONNEL 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  have  entered 
into  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Foundation 
will  conduct  a  special  three-weeks’  training 
course  for  Veterans  Administration  personnel 
engaged  in  the  rehabilitation  of  blinded  war 
veterans  throughout  the  country.  This  course, 
which  will  be  given  in  New  York  City,  will 
be  offered  to  four  groups  of  about  thirty 
students  each. 

The  course  will  consist  of  a  series  of  lectures 
presenting  information  on  work  for  the  blind. 


resources  available  to  the  blind,  psychological 
aspects  of  blindness,  techniques  of  daily  liv-  t 
ing  and  recreation,  the  programs  of  the  Army  | 
and  the  Navy,  vocational  information,  coun-  j 
seling,  training,  placement,  follow-up,  etc.  = 
Panel  discussions,  case  presentations,  and  field  | 
trips  will  form  important  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition  to  staff  members  of  the  j 
Foundation,  guest  speakers  will  discuss  cer-  - 
tain  special  fields.  r 

The  first  course  will  begin  on  February  18.  j 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 
A.A.W.B.  CONVENTION  SET  FOR  JUNE 


The  postponed  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  opening  on  Monday  evening,  June  10, 
and  adjourning  Thursday  evening,  June  13. 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  all  members 
at  an  early  date  at  which  time  members  will 
be  furnished  with  a  reservation  card  from 
the  hotel,  quoting  rates  and  other  details. 

There  will  be  a  limited  number  of  rooms 
available  at  the  hotel  and  members  should 
make  their  reservations  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  using  the  card  which  will  be  furnished. 
Inasmuch  as  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  all 
hotel  rooms  in  Chicago  during  the  period  of 
the  Convention,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  make  reservations  at  the  last  minute  either 


at  the  Hotel  LaSalle  or  at  any  other  Chicago  \ 
hotel.  Furthermore,  both  the  LaSalle  and  ^ 
one  other  hotel  which  may  perhaps  be  able  , 
to  set  aside  a  few  rooms  for  our  use,  have  *- 
requested  that  wherever  possible  those  plan-  ^ 
ning  to  attend  the  Convention  will  arrange  f 
to  share  a  room  with  another.  So  if  you  plan  f 
to  attend,  try  to  find  somebody  else  with  \ 
whom  you  can  share  a  double  room  and  make 
your  reservation  in  the  name  of  two  persons 
to  be  put  in  the  same  room.  This  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  asking  you  to  share  a  room 
with  someone  not  well  known  to  you. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  j 
Alfred  Allen,  secretary-general,  A.A.W.B.,  ! 
and  communications  should  be  addressed  to  | 
him  at  15  West  16  St.,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 
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HOME  TEACHING  AND  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 


THOMAS  F.  GILMARTIN 


What  relationship  has  home  teaching 
among  the  blind  to  the  field  of  general  social 
case  work?  Is  a  home  teacher  a  teacher,  as 
her  title  seems  to  indicate,  or  is  she  pri¬ 
marily  a  social  worker?  Is  her  prime  con¬ 
cern  that  of  teaching  a  specific  craft  or  skill 
to  her  pupil;  or  that  of  aiding  him  in  making 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  his  handicap, 
and  in  his  general  welfare?  Is  the  philosophy, 
and  are  the  basic  principles,  methods,  and 
techniques  used  by  the  home  teacher  essen¬ 
tially  those  of  a  teacher,  or  those  of  a  social 
worker?  Is  the  relationship  established  be¬ 
tween  the  home  teacher  and  her  so-called 
pupil  a  teacher-pupil  relationship,  or  is  it 
more  adequately  termed  a  worker-client  rela¬ 
tionship?  Actually,  what  is  home  teaching 
among  the  blind  as  it  functions  today? 

I  think  most  authorities  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  general  purpose  of  home  teach¬ 
ing  is  to  aid  an  individual  in  making  a  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  to  his  visual  handicap  so 
that  he  may  live  a  happy  and  a  normal  life. 
When  we  say,  “making  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment,”  we  mean  adjusting  physically,  socially, 
and  economically  to  a  visual  handicap.  We 
do  not  mean,  however,  that  when  a  person 
loses  his  sight,  his  fundamental  and  total 
personality  changes — not  at  all.  Often,  blind¬ 
ness  is  just  a  superficial  cause,  a  crisis,  which 
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ber,  1944,  issue.  Mr.  Gilmartin  has  been  engaged  in  home 
teaching  for  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
since  September,  1943. 


brings  to  the  surface,  or  accentuates,  many 
long  and  deep-seated  psychological  and  social 
maladjustments.  We  must  recognize,  though, 
that  blindness  does  have  a  definite  disrupting 
effect  on  many  personalities.  Some  are  severely 
disrupted,  and  never  adjust  satisfactorily  to 
their  handicap;  others  may  take  a  long  time 
to  make  their  adjustment,  while  still  others 
are  comparatively  slightly  affected  and  make 
their  adjustment  rather  quickly  and  easily. 

The  society  in  which  we  live  demands  the 
physical  sense  of  visual  perception  for  con¬ 
formation  with,  or  satisfactory  reaction  to,  the 
general  established  behavior  patterns.  There¬ 
fore,  when  this  essential  physical  sense  is 
denied  an  individual,  we  must  utilize  other 
techniques,  methods,  and  skills  which  will 
adequately  compensate  and  substitute  for  the 
lack  of  sight,  and  which  will  enable  him  once 
again  to  conform  to  the  general  patterns  of 
behavior  prevalent  in  his  society. 

If  we  can  agree  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
social  case  work  is  the  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  an  individual  to  his  total  environment,  then 
I  think  we  will  also  have  to  agree  that,  in  its 
purpose,  at  least,  home  teaching  among  the 
blind  and  general  social  work  are  very  closely 
related.  However,  it  still  remains  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  basic  principles,  methods, 
techniques,  and  approach  used  in  home  teach¬ 
ing  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  used  in 
social  case  work. 

In  most  instances,  when  we  read  or  hear 
about,  or  refer  to  home  teaching,  the  teaching 
or  instructional  aspect  of  the  work  seems  to 
be  given  the  most  emphasis.  To  those  who 
are  unfamiliar,  or  only  slightly  acquainted 
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with  work  for  the  blind,  this  aspect  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  function  and  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  home  teacher.  It  is  true  that 
the  home  teacher  does — and  must  be  able  to — 
teach  several  crafts  and  skills  to  her  clients, 
but  that  is  just  one  of  a  variety  of  services 
which  she  is,  or  should  be,  equipped  to  render. 
Nor  is  this  instruction  in  braille,  typing, 
knitting,  basketry,  caning,  etc.,  given  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  having  a  blind  person  acquire 
these  skills.  It  is  just  one  tool  used  by  a  home 
teacher — an  important  and  much-used  tool, 
without  question,  but  still  a  tool,  a  means  to 
an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  end  or  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  toward  which  the  home  teacher  is 
working',  and  the  one  which  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind,  is  the  adjustment  of  her 
pupil  or  client  to  his  blindness.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  teaching  might  be  the  wrong 
technique  of  approach  to  a  particular  blind 
individual,  especially  in  the  beginning.  A 
person  may  have  to  be  prepared  psychologi¬ 
cally,  so  that  he  will  be  at  least  receptive  to 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  learn  some  craft 
or  skill  which  he  has  commonly  associated 
with  the  blind,  and  the  engaging  in  which 
he  feels  will  place  him  in  this  category.  In 
such  cases,  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  home 
teacher  on  the  use  of  the  traditional  method 
of  approach  before  the  client  is  ready  for  it, 
could  delay,  and  possibly  interfere  with,  the 
eventual  adjustment  of  a  client  to  his  visual 
handicap. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  organized  home  teaching,  I 
think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  a  home  teacher 
was  essentially  what  the  title  implies — one 
who  teaches  or  instructs  in  the  home.  The 
emphasis  in  those  days  seems  to  have  been 
placed  on  instruction  in  raised  types,  pri¬ 
marily  for  educational  purposes,  and  in  handi¬ 
crafts  for  the  purpose  of  busy-work,  to  keep 
the  blind  mentally  and  physically  occupied, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  provide  them  with  a 
small,  remunerative  occupation.  Some  needed 
spiritual  and  moral  uplift  was  also  given  by 


the  teacher.  During  more  recent  years,  how-  I 
ever,  along  with  the  development  and  expan-  I 
sion  of  more  adequate  and  scientific  methods 
of  recognizing,  approaching,  and  treating 
various  individual  needs  and  social  problems 
— and  especially  with  the  increased  social,  i 
economic,  and  educational  opportunities  for  i 
the  blind — the  home  teaching  movement  has 
evolved  into  a  specialized  work,  and  has  now  [ 
reached  the  stage  in  its  development  where  j 
the  title  “home  teacher,”  is  almost  a  mis-  i 
nomer.  It  describes  only  one  phase  of  the  ’ 
work,  and  does  not  even  vaguely  suggest  the  i 
various  other  services  rendered  by  the  so-  1 
called  home  teacher.  The  title  can  be  accepted, 
it  seems  to  me,  if  we  think  of  it  in  terms  of 
the  worker  teaching  the  client  to  live  with 
his  handicap  effectively  and  happily,  and 
teaching  him  from  his  own  and  others’  ex¬ 
periences  various  tested  means  or  little  tricks 
of  overcoming  and  combating  the  various 
everyday  irritations  and  frustrations  to  which 
blindness  gives  rise  in  the  individual.  Since  it 
becomes  largely  the  responsibility  of  the  home 
teacher  to  assist  the  individual  in  regaining, 
or  assuming,  as  far  as  possible,  his  normal 
place  in  his  family,  in  his  community,  and  in 
his  own  attitude  and  thinking  toward  him¬ 
self  and  others,  I  like  to  think  of  the  home 
teacher  as  the  social  worker  among  the  blind. 

Achieving  this  aim  of  helping  a  blind  per¬ 
son  to  adjust  to  his  handicap  and  to  the  entire 
environment  which  surrounds  him,  may  mean 
just  working  with  the  individual  himself, 
demonstrating  and  proving  to  him  how  a 
blind  person  can  overcome  difficulties  and  do 
many  of  the  everyday  routine  tasks  or  chores 
which  living  demands,  and  which  he  thought 
could  never  again  be  done  by  him  inde¬ 
pendently.  It  may  mean  working  with  the 
client’s  family  or  friends  to  have  them  accept 
him  as  they  did  before  his  misfortune  oc¬ 
curred,  as  an  equal,  self-respecting,  and  nor¬ 
mal  member  of  the  family  and  group,  and 
not,  as  happens  in  many  cases,  to  overprotect 
or  reject  him.  Some  families  have  a  tendency 
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to  protect  a  blind  member  to  the  point  where 
he  feels,  and  actually  becomes,  dependent  on 
them  for  help  in  every  little  thing  he  wants 
or  does.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  member 
of  the  family  may  be  ignored  and  made  to 
feel  a  burden  to  those  close  to  him  now  that 
his  usefulness  has  seemingly  vanished.  It  may 
mean  working  with  other  health  and  welfare 
agencies  in  the  community  in  order  to  meet 
the  need  of  some  emergency  care  or  assistance. 

It  may  mean  simply  giving  some  information 
to  the  client  which  is  all  he  may  want  and 
need  in  order  to  go  ahead  and  work  out  his 
own  problems,  or  it  may  involve  some  initial 
vocational  counseling:  informing  the  client 
of  the  different  fields  of  endeavor  or  oc¬ 
cupations  in  which  other  blind  persons  have 
been  successful,  and  discussing  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  the  opportunities  and  possibilities  for 
his  working  in  a  specific  trade  or  profession 
in  which  he  may  be  interested.  It  may  mean 
the  teaching  and  the  use  of  braille,  and  of 
special  devices  and  aids  for  the  blind,  such  as 
the  script-board,  the  cane,  the  braille  watch, 
the  typewriter,  adapted  games,  etc.  Also,  it 
may  mean  teaching  one  or  more  handicrafts 
to  the  client  in  his  home  for  occupational 
therapy  reasons.  If  the  pupil  is  proficient 
enough  in  these  crafts,  the  articles  he  makes 
may  be  sold,  either  by  him,  or  for  him. 
Further,  the  teaching  of  handicrafts  can  be, 
and  is,  used  to  some  extent  by  the  home 
teacher  as  a  manual  testing  device  and  for 
the  development  of  some  manual  dexterity  in 
order  to  aid  in  selecting  those  suited  for  even¬ 
tual,  possible  placement  in  workshops  for  the 
blind,  and  in  outside  industry. 

The  home  teacher  is  assigned  a  definite 
area  or  geographical  territory  in  which  a 
number  of  blind  persons  reside.  The  number 
of  sightless  people  in  this  territory  constitutes 
what  is  known  as  the  home  teacher’s  case 
load.  As  a  rule,  referrals  are  made  to  the 
agency  for  the  blind  by  interested  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  blind  person,  or  by  hospitals, 
or  other  health  or  welfare  agencies. 


Usually  it  takes  very  little  time  to  certify 
the  eligibility  of  the  prospective  client  so  that 
he  may  receive  services  from  the  agency. 
Eligibility  is  established  when  an  eye  report 
is  obtained  by  the  agency  certifying  that  the 
applicant  is  legally  blind — that  is,  that  he  has 
a  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye  with  correction,  or  a  certain  restriction  of 
the  field  of  vision.  After  eligibiUty  is  estab¬ 
lished,  the  client  becomes  part  of  the  case  load 
of  the  home  teacher.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  home  teacher  generally  makes  his  first 
home  visit. 

This  first  call  is  extremely  important.  On 
the  manner  and  the  method  of  approach  by 
the  home  teacher  at  this  visit  may  depend 
the  entire  future  relationship  between  the 
worker  and  the  client.  As  a  rule,  the  home 
teacher  has  only  the  information  about  the 
client  given  by  the  person  or  agency  making 
the  referral.  Because  of  this,  the  teacher  often 
knows  very  little,  if  anything,  about  the  kind 
of  reception  he  may  expect  from  the  client. 
The  client  may  be  resentful  and  bitter,  and 
may  want  no  “outside  interference”  and 
“meddling”  in  his  misery.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  be  grateful  and  eager  to  accept  the 
aid  of  someone  interested  enough  to  try  to 
help  him  combat  and  solve  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  resulting  from  his  handcap.  He  may 
be  indifferent;  he  may  be  shy  and  withdrawn; 
sometimes  he  may  even  be  ashamed  of  his 
condition.  Or  his  attitude  may  be  “Now  that 
I  am  blind  it  is  the  responsibility  of  society 
to  look  after  me.  The  world  owes  me  a  liv¬ 
ing,”  etc.,  etc. 

During  the  first  visits,  it  is  essential  that 
the  home  teacher  or  w'orker  concern  himself 
with  gaining  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  her  client.  The  progress  and  the  kind  of 
adjustment  the  client  will  make  will  depend 
to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  kind  of 
relationship  that  is  established  during  these 
first  introductory  meetings.  There  should  be 
no  generalized  method  of  approach,  unless 
we  generalize  it  by  calling  it  the  individual- 
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ized  method  of  approach.  Each  individual 
should  be  approached  in  the  manner  which 
the  situation  requires.  The  necessity  of  ob¬ 
taining  certain  minimum  and  helpful  data 
and  information  about  and  from  the  client 
does  not  mean  that  the  worker  should  neces¬ 
sarily  inquire  deeply  into  the  private  life  and 
affairs  of  the  individual  at  the  very  first  visit. 
If  she  directs  her  efforts  in  the  beginning 
toward  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  client, 
information  will  be  acquired  soon  enough 
and  without  the  worker  asking  too  many 
questions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
majority  of  these  clients  have  not  themselves 
asked  for  services  and  aid,  and  the  worker 
must  guard  against  appearing  as  an  intruder 
or  an  inquisitive  busybody. 

After  the  initial  visit,  or  visits,  during  which 
the  worker  is  concentrating  on  gaining  the 
client’s  confidence  and  on  establishing  a  good 
working  relationship  between  herself  and  the 
client,  and  after  a  thorough  and  adequate 
diagnosis  has  been  made,  a  plan  for  the 
eventual  and  hoped-for  adjustment  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  developed,  worked  out  with  him, 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  put  into  effect. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  let  me  recall 
the  case  of  a  widowed  mother,  sixty  years  of 
age,  who  was  living  with  her  married  daugh¬ 
ter  at  the  time  she  was  referred  to  an  agency 
for  the  blind  by  an  interested  friend.  Mrs.  X, 
as  we  will  call  her,  had  been  widowed  for 
several  years  and,  prior  to  the  loss  of  her  sight 
as  a  result  of  an  acute  glaucoma,  had  lived 
alone  after  her  only  child’s  marriage,  and 
had  been  able  to  maintain  herself  by  working 
as  a  domestic.  Immediately  upon  the  loss  of 
her  sight,  Mrs.  X  was  moved  to  live  with, 
and  under  the  protecting  wing  of,  her 
daughter.  When  the  worker  made  her  first 
visit,  the  client  was  found  sitting  in  a  rocking 
chair  doing  absolutely  nothing.  From  the 
interview  it  was  learned  that  that  was  all 
she  ever  did  from  the  time  she  got  up  in  the 
morning  until  she  retired  at  night.  She  told 
the  home  teacher  that  if  there  were  only 


something  she  could  do,  she  would  feel  much  i 
happier  and  wouldn’t  mind  so  much  the  fact 
that  she  was  blind.  She  confessed  that  her 
daughter  wouldn’t  permit  her  to  do  anything. 
On  a  table,  beside  her  chair,  there  was  a  radio 
to  which  she  occasionally  listened,  but  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  her  daughter  didn’t  even  con¬ 
sider  her  mother  capable  of  tuning  it  in  for 
herself.  Mrs.  X  felt  that  she  was  a  burden 
to  her  daughter,  and  was  so  discouraged  that 
she  even  talked  of  taking  her  life.  She  stated 
that  her  daughter  was  becoming  more  and 
more  irritable  because  she  was  now  compelled 
to  stay  in  the  house  most  of  the  time,  and 
look  after  her.  “If  she  would  only  let  me  try 
to  do  something,”  she  complained.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  in  order  to  achieve  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  of  Mrs.  X,  the  teacher 
would  have  to  work  primarily  with  the 
daughter,  and  attempt  to  get  her  to  accept 
the  idea  that  a  blind  person  is  not  necessarily 
helpless  and  to  bring  her  to  the  point  where 
she  would  permit  her  mother  to  try  to  do 
something  hy  and  for  herself.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  the  daughter  that,  since  her  mother 
had  worked  as  a  domestic,  she  should  be  quite 
adept  at  taking  care  of  the  home  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  various  household  duties;  and 
that,  with  a  little  training  by  the  worker— 
who  was  also  blind — her  mother  should  be 
able,  in  a  short  time,  to  resume  her  normal 
activities  about  the  home.  This  would  relieve 
the  daughter  of  much  of  the  work,  and  g^ve 
her  more  time  for  herself  and  her  husband, 
who  was  beginning  to  feel  neglected.  The 
daughter  resisted  somewhat,  stating  that  she 
felt  it  her  duty  and  responsibility  to  her 
mother  to  keep  her  and  take  care  of  her  now 
that  she  was  blind.  However,  after  several 
interviews  and  demonstrations  by  the  worker 
in  the  home,  and  by  showing  the  daughter 
how  other  blind  people  manage,  she  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  permit  her  mother  to  do  some 
things  for  herself.  The  worker  then  showed 
Mrs.  X  how  to  do  the  things  which  she  had 
done  before  losing  her  sight.  As  was  ex- 
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pected,  she  proved  to  be  a  very  apt  pupil. 
Today,  Mrs.  X  takes  care  of  her  daughter’s 
house  almost  entirely  alone.  She  no  longer 
“just  sits.”  The  daughter  goes  out  often, 
and  her  husband  no  longer  feels  neglected. 
The  last  time  the  worker  visited  Mrs.  X,  she 
stated  that  the  only  thing  she  doesn’t  do  now 
•  which  she  did  when  she  could  see,  is  her 
own  shopping. 

Also  we  might  mention  the  case  of  George, 
a  young  man  in  his  late  ’teens,  who  lost  his 
sight  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  just  a  few 
weeks  before  he  had  planned  to  enter  col¬ 
lege.  When  the  worker  first  visited  him  in 
his  home,  he  found  him  discouraged  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  his  plans  and  dreams  and 
aspirations  for  the  future  were  shattered,  and 
that  he  must  prepare  himself  to  live  a  life  of 
loneliness  and  frustration.  George  was  an 
outstanding  athlete  and  an  honor  student  in 
high  school,  and  had  planned  to  study  medi¬ 
cine  in  college.  He  would  not  accept  his 
handicap,  and  was  bitter  and  resentful  about 
doing  or  learning  anything  that  might  be 
associated  with  blindness.  The  worker  learned 
during  the  introductory  interviews  that 
George  used  to  enjoy  playing  cards  with  his 
friends  and  family  and  missed  this  means  of 
entertainment  very  much  now  that  he  could 
not  see.  The  worker  pointed  out  to  him  that 
he  could  still  play  cards  by  learning  only  half 

I  of  the  braille  alphabet.  The  worker  also  made 
contact  with  George’s  friends,  as  well  as  his 
family,  and  asked  them  to  co-operate  with 
■  him  by  encouraging  George  to  learn  braille 
so  that  he  would  at  least  be  able  to  resume 
playing  cards  with  them.  Not  long  after  this, 
George  asked  if  the  worker  would  teach  him 
I  braille.  George  was  a  good  student;  he  learned 
braille  rapidly,  and  began  playing  cards  again, 
and  also  reading.  It  was  a  big  step  forward 
when  he  realized  that  here  were  two  things 
he  had  enjoyed  doing  before  he  lost  his  sight, 
which,  with  a  little  effort,  he  was  still  able 
to  do.  After  this  accomplishment,  the  worker 
mentioned  to  George  the  various  recreational 


activities  in  which  blind  people  can  and  do 
participate  such  as  bowling,  swimming, 
dancing,  skating,  etc.  George  became  quite 
eager  to  know  how  he  might  go  about  learn¬ 
ing  to  take  an  active  part  in  such  pastimes. 
The  worker  suggested  that  he  go  to  the 
agency’s  headquarters  and  there  learn  fronx 
actual  experience,  and  from  the  tested  tech¬ 
niques  of  others,  how  he  might  resume  par¬ 
ticipating  in  these  forms  of  recreation.  George 
followed  this  suggestion,  and  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  co-operation  and  encouragement  of  his 
friends,  eventually  left  the  agency’s  train¬ 
ing  ground  and  assumed  an  active  part,  along 
with  sighted  friends,  in  the  activities  and  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  own  community.  The  last  time 
George  was  heard  from,  he  was  attending 
college  and  doing  well. 

In  seeking  the  eventual  adjustment  of 
clients,  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  home 
teacher  to  ask  the  assistance  of  other  special¬ 
ized  community  agencies.  The  home  teacher 
should  be  familiar  with  her  community’s  re¬ 
sources,  should  have  the  confidence  of  their 
staff  and  should  utilize  them.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  teacher  to  obtain  financial  as¬ 
sistance,  or  perhaps  clinical  treatment,  or 
psychiatric  care  for  a  client.  Housing,  home 
placement,  or  perhaps  some  legal  aid  may  be 
required;  and  in  many  areas,  the  home 
teacher  is  not  only  called  upon  to  give  some 
vocational  counseling,  guidance,  and  training, 
but  must  even  do  some  job  finding  and  job 
placement. 

With  the  increasing  recognition  today  of 
the  home  teacher’s  function  as  essentially  that 
of  a  social  worker  interested  in  the  total  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  visually  handicapped  individ¬ 
ual,  the  question  has  arisen  and  has  been 
discussed,  pro  and  con,  of  the  efficiency  and 
capability  of  a  totally  blind  person  fulfilling 
this  changed  function.  Some  of  the  chief  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  those  opposed  to  the  blind 
worker  are: 

I.  The  blind  worker  requires  a  guide,  and 
therefore  the  presence  of  a  third  party  during 
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interviews  could  endanger  the  worker’s  gain¬ 
ing  the  needed  confidence  of  the  client  or 
would  prevent  freedom  of  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  client. 

2.  The  blind  worker,  because  of  his  lack 
of  sight,  is  unable  accurately  to  determine 
.the  condition  of  the  home  he  is  visiting— 
whether  it  is  clean,  dirty,  neatly  kept,  or 
untidy,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  client  and  his  family. 

3.  The  blind  worker  is  unable  to  do  the 
necessary  clerical  work  and  keep  her  files  in 
efficient  working  order. 

In  rebuttal,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
trained  and  capable  home  teacher  will  see  to 
it  that  her  guide  is  not  present  at  all  inter¬ 
views.  Also,  it  has  been  proved  that  experi¬ 
enced  home  teachers,  through  the  use  of  their 
other  senses,  and  various  techniques,  are  able 
to  judge  quite  accurately  the  cleanliness  or 
tidiness  of  a  home;  and  the  guide  can  be 
trained  to  observe  the  appearance  of  the  home 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  guide  can  also  be 
taught  to  do  the  necessary  clerical  work,  and 
to  keep  the  files  in  order;  or  the  home  teacher 
herself  can  keep  her  own  files  in  order  by 
means  of  braille. 

The  main  arguments  advanced  by  those  in 
favor  of  the  blind  home  teacher  over  the 
sighted  are: 

1.  The  blind  worker  can  serve  as  an  actual 
living  flesh-and-blood  example  of  some  of  the 
highest  achievements  and  possibilities  of  the 
blind,  not  only  to  the  clients  or  pupils  she 
serves,  but  to  the  client’s  family  and  friends 
as  well. 

2.  During  the  initial  phases  of  adjustment, 
many  blind  persons  need,  and  want,  con¬ 
stant  encouragement  and  understanding  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  must  be  shown  and  taught  ways 
of  doing  things  in  order  to  continue  living 
their  customary  daily  routine.  A  worker,  her¬ 
self  without  sight  and  experienced  in  the  art 
of  being  blind,  would  seem  to  be  the  one  best 
qualified  and  skilled  to  render  these  services 
to  the  individual  needing  them. 


3.  Because  the  blind  home  teacher  can  1 
approach  the  blind  cUent  with  a  fuller,  and  I 
perhaps  therefore,  a  more  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  his  problems,  a  fuller  expression 
of  confidence  can  be  obtained  from  the  client.  > 
Also,  because  of  the  greater  familiarity  and 
more  skillful  use  of  braille,  handicrafts,  and 
special  devices  for  the  blind,  the  blind  home- 
teacher  can  better  explain,  teach,  and  demon-  i 
strate  their  various  applications  than  could  a 
sighted  worker. 

Provided  all  other  qualifications  are  equal,  : 
the  evidence  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  blind  home  teacher  over  the  sighted,  as 
the  more  effective  worker.  However,  if  home 
teaching  of  the  adult  blind  is  developing  into, 
and  is  expected  to  be  accepted  and  recog-  [ 
nized  as,  a  profession  of  a  social  work  nature,  [ 
then  those  entering  this  field  now  and  in  the 
future,  sighted  or  blind,  must  fulfill  certain  ! 
definite  personality  and  academic  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Home  teaching  is  too  serious  and  too  re-  . 
sponsible  a  matter  today  for  it  to  be  entrusted  ■ 
to  an  untrained  or  inexperienced  worka. 
The  home  teacher  is  the  link  between  a  blind 
person  and  the  outside  world.  Whether  this  ; 
blind  person  is  accepted  by,  adjusts  to,  and 
once  again  assumes  his  normal  role  or  func-  . 
tion  in  this  outside  sighted  world  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  will  often  depend  on  the  effective-  ’ 
ness  of  the  home  teacher  working  with  him.  ^ 
Some  people,  after  losing  their  sight,  have  been 
able  to  go  on,  almost  without  interruption, 
living  well-adjusted  and  active  lives,  over-  ’ 
coming,  by  themselves,  the  various  obstacles 
and  difficulties  encountered  as  they  go  along,  j 
without  any  apparent  outside  help;  but  these  i 
strong  and  courageous  characters,  unfor-  ■ 
tunately,  are  rare.  The  vast  majority  of  those 
who  lose  their  sight  need  help.  And  because 
of  the  serious  and  important  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  those  chosen  to  offer  this  help  arc  the 
most  capable  and  are  trained  in  the  most 
advanced  and  tested  methods  and  techniques,  j 
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It  is  encouraging  to  note  that,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  recognized  the  need  for  more 
formalized  and  more  adequate  training  for 
home  teachers,  and  for  the  formulation  of 
certain  minimum  standard  qualifications  to 
be  met  by  those  desiring  to  become  home 
teachers.  At  that  time  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  which  eventually  drew  up  a  set  of 
such  qualifications  which  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  AAWB  as  the  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  those  home  teachers  wishing  cer¬ 
tification  by  the  AAWB.  This  development 
and  formulation  of  definite  standards  and 
qualifications  for  home  teachers  is,  I  think,  a 
significant  and  intelligent  step  forward  in  the 


development  of  home  teaching.  It  helps  more 
clearly  to  define  the  function  of  home  teach¬ 
ing,  and  also,  I  think,  gives  the  home  teacher 
increased  prestige,  not  only  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  general,  but  with  other  welfare 
agencies.  As  a  result,  home  teaching  now  is 
attracting  the  more  capable  and  better  trained 
workers. 

I  think  we  should  continue  to  strive  toward 
raising  the  standards  and  qualifications  of 
home  teachers  higher  and  higher,  until  even¬ 
tually  there  will  be  no  question  of  his  fitness 
and  function.  Then  we  can  truly,  and  without 
hesitation  or  apology,  say  that  in  name  and 
in  practice,  the  home  teacher  is  the  social  case 
worker  among  the  blind. 


If 


BRITISH  EMPLOYERS  MUST  HIRE  DISABLED 


George  Isaacs,  Britain’s  Minister  of  Labor, 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
December  i8  that,  after  March  i,  1946,  every 
British  concern  employing  twenty  or  more 
persons  will  be  required  to  include  at  least 
2  per  cent  of  disabled  persons  among  its  em¬ 
ployees.  Stating  that  he  had  issued  an  order 
to  this  effect  under  the  Disabled  Persons  Act, 
Mr.  Isaacs  added  that  the  2  per  cent  standard 
was  likely  to  be  raised  as  the  number  of  the 
disabled  persons’  register  increased.  About 
150,000  have  already  applied  for  registration. 

The  legislation  under  which  the  above 
quota  has  been  set  was  introduced  in  the 


House  of  Commons  in  December,  1943,  and 
was  the  first  of  the  measures  referred  to  in 
the  King’s  Speech  by  which  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  proposed  to  make  preparation  for  the 
postwar  period.  The  legislation  makes  provi¬ 
sion  also  for  vocational  training,  industrial 
rehabilitation,  and  registration  of  all  disabled 
persons,  whether  they  served  in  the  armed 
forces  or  not.  As  originally  introduced,  the 
legislation  made  it  obligatory  for  employers 
with  25  or  more  persons  on  their  payroll  to 
employ  a  quota  of  disabled  persons,  but  it 
was  not  until  December,  1945,  that  a  specific 
figure  for  this  quota  was  finally  set. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  OVERSEAS  BLIND^ 
PLANS  POSTWAR  ACTIVITIES 


The  last  issue  o£  Outlook^  for  the  Blind 
carried  the  announcement  that  the  American 
Braille  Press  for  War  and  Civilian  Blind,  now 
to  be  known  as  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  has  recently  become  affiliated 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  that  the  organization’s  Board  of  Trustees 
immediately  embarked  on  a  study  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  urgent  needs  of  the  blind  of  Europe  with 
a  view  to  adjusting  the  program  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  to  meet 
those  needs. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  a  plan  has  now 
been  formulated  and  will  be  placed  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  future  work  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  activities  which  will  have  per¬ 
manent  results  in  the  various  continental  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  which  have  suffered  most 
from  the  war,  giving  first  attention  to  the 
blind  in  Allied  Nations.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  in  the  beginning  to  extend  a  certain 
amount  of  relief  to  these  people  before  much 
permanent  work  looking  toward  the  future 
can  be  accomplished.  Wherever  possible,  some 
local  participation  in  the  various  countries 
would  be  arranged  for  before  financial  aid  is 
extended.  It  is  proposed  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  adopt  as  a 
policy  the  formation  of  an  advisory  committee 
in  any  country  where  work  for  the  blind  is 
undertaken.  This  practice  has  brought  about 
most  gratifying  results  in  France.  Steps  will 
also  be  taken  at  once  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 


London,  which  we  understand  has  already 
projected  a  limited  amount  of  aid  to  the 
blind  in  some  of  the  European  countries, 
notably  Greece. 

During  1946  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  the 
following  activities: 

1.  A  clothing  drive  for  the  blind  people  (rf 
Western  Europe,  especially  those  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Norway. 

2.  The  publication  of  a  braille  magazine 
containing  (a)  articles  of  current  general  in¬ 
terest;  and  (b)  articles  dealing  with  work  for 
the  blind  in  various  countries,  this  magazine 
to  be  published  in  French  and  sent  at  a 
nominal  price  to  blind  French  readers  in 
France  and  other  countries.  It  is  believed  this 
will  be  of  encouragement  to  the  blind  and 
will  start  them  thinking  along  similar  lines. 

3.  Promotion  of  co-operation  among  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  in  France,  with  a  view  to 
setting  up  a  plan  similar  to  that  in  the  United 
States  under  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act.  This  co¬ 
operative  organization  will  serve  as  a  joint 
purchasing  and  selling  agency,  and  will 
operate  on  somewhat  the  same  principles  as 
co-operative  commercial  concerns,  with  which 
the  Europeans  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience. 

Besides  the  preparatory  work  which  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  has 
done  in  France  during  the  war  period  in 
bringing  about  a  willingness  to  ccK^ieratc 
with  one  another  among  the  private  national 
agencies  for  the  blind  of  France,  it  has  also 
interested  the  French  government  in  doing 
more  for  the  blind  adults  than  was  ever  done 


•Formerly  the  American  Braille  Press. 
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before.  An  advisory  committee  has  been  set 
up  by  the  French  government  to  make  plans 
for  the  blind,  on  which  George  Raverat 
serves  as  a  representative  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 

4.  A  co-operative  project  for  furthering  the 
employment  of  the  blind  in  Belgium.  Prelim¬ 
inary  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this 
direction. 

5.  The  manufacture  of  special  appliances 
for  the  blind,  including  braille  writers,  slates, 
braille  books  pressed  from  existing  plates, 
pastime  recreational  material,  and  other 
paraphernalia.  After  such  overhead  expenses 
as  housing,  foreman,  engineering  services,  etc., 
have  been  met,  this  activity  will  be  largely 
self-supporting. 

6.  The  provision  of  at  least  25  braille  writers 
for  the  use  of  the  French  war-blind  of  World 
War  II. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  French  war-blind 
of  the  recent  War  is  being  handled  by  the 
Union  des  Aveugles  de  Guerre  (Union  of 
the  War-Blind)  of  World  War  I  on  a  contrac¬ 
tual  basis  with  the  French  government.  The 
work,  however,  is  not  adequately  financed. 

7.  The  formation  of  a  rehabilitation  agency 
to  be  supported  in  large  part  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  organizations  for  the  blind  in 
France. 

8.  The  recording  of  a  few  Talking  Books 
for  the  war  and  civilian  blind  of  France  and 
Belgium  (about  too  double  records  the  first 
year) . 

After  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  it  was 
impossible  for  the  American  Braille  Press,  as 
it  was  then  known,  to  carry  on  any  work  out¬ 
side  of  France,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  move 
on  to  other  European  countries  as  time  and 
funds  permit. 

But  for  the  determination  and  ingenuity  of 
George  L.  Raverat,  director  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Paris,  the  plant  in  Paris  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  had  to  cease  operation  en- 
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tirely,  and  the  whole  project  in  that  country 
would  be  by  now  no  more  than  a  name. 

In  1941,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  German 
high  command  requiring  that  all  alien  prop¬ 
erty  be  declared.  Among  other  things,  the 
German  authorities  were  seeking  to  discover 
sources  of  metal  for  use  in  their  armaments 
factories,  and  on  the  premises  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  Press  there  were  between  forty 
and  fifty  tons  of  zinc  in  the  form  of  braille 
plates,  not  to  mention  1000  master  Talking 
Book  records  of  pure  copper.  Knowing  that 
this  material  would  be  immediately  con¬ 
fiscated  if  its  presence  were  disclosed,  and 
knowing  also  the  risk  involved  in  attempting 
to  conceal  the  existence  of  such  material,  Mr. 
Raverat  filed  the  required  statement,  but  care¬ 
fully  avoided  mentioning  the  plates  and 
records. 

The  Germans  also  made  attempts  to  obtain 
the  embossing  machinery  at  the  plant  for  the 
use  of  the  German  blind,  but  by  skillful 
negotiation  through  friends  who  knew  some 
of  the  high-ranking  German  officers,  Mr; 
Raverat  was  able  to  avert  this  catastrophe 
as  well. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Warren  of  New  York  City,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  Mrs. 
Warren  comes  to  the  Foundation  with  a  back¬ 
ground  in  administration  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  She  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  and  is  at  the  present  time  study¬ 
ing  for  her  master’s  degree  in  International 
Relations,  at  Columbia  University.  For  the 
past  year  she  has  been  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
Prior  to  that,  she  was  executive  secretary  of 
Laconia  Hospital,  Laconia,  New  Hampshire. 
Mrs.  Warren  was  for  a  number  of  years  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the  Silk  Association 
of  America;  she  also  spent  several  years  in 
newspaper  and  editorial  work.  For  a  short 
time,  in  the  fall  of  1944,  she  was  connected 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
for  which  she  made  a  special  survey. 
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A.A.LB.  WILL  CONVENE  AT 
PERKINS  IN  JUNE 


Francis  M.  Andrews,  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  has 
just  announced  that  the  A.A.I.B.  convention 
will  be  held  this  year  from  June  24  to  June  28 
at  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 

At  the  convention  held  in  the  summer  of 
1944  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  it  was  voted 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  superintendents  and 
principals  just  previous  to  the  general  conven¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  this  meeting  will  be  held, 
this  year,  on  June  24,  from  3  to  5  p.m.  J.  C. 
Lysen,  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 


Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  will  act  as 
chairman  of  this  group. 

The  general  convention  will  convene  at 
8  P.M.  on  Monday.  The  program  committee 
is  arranging  for  speakers  from  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Harvard  to  give  addresses  at  many 
of  our  general  and  sectional  meetings.  Sec¬ 
tional  meetings  are  planned  so  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  have  adequate  opportunity  to  attend 
such  groups. 

Many  excellent  suggestions  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  which  the  executive  committee  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  incorporate  in  the  program. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  convention  will  be  well 
attended  by  teachers  and  superintendents. 


BLIND  PIANIST  PRAISED  IN  NEW  YORK  DEBUT 


Robert  Brereton,  23-year-old  pianist,  who 
has  been  sightless  from  birth,  gave  his  first 
New  York  recital  at  Town  Hall  on  the  night 
of  December  31,  and  won  high  praise  for  his 
performance  on  that  occasion.  The  New  Yor\ 
Times  in  its  review  said  in  part:  “Mr.  Brere¬ 
ton  is  obviously  an  artist  with  a  great  deal 
of  native  musicality,  and  his  playing  last  night 
showed  promise  of  a  fine  musical  career. 
It  was  tasteful,  vigorous,  and  well  controlled, 
and  the  sonorities  he  struck  from  the  instru¬ 
ment  were  usually  clear  and  balanced.” 

Robert  Bagar,  of  The  World  Telegram, 


who  reviewed  Mr.  Brereton’s  recital  for  that 
publication,  had  this  to  say :  “Mr.  Brereton  has 
worked  hard  to  get  where  he  is,  harder  than 
any  normally  equipped  person.  We  needn’t 
go  into  the  usual  cliches  about  fortitude  and 
triumph  over  adversity.  Mr.  Brereton  would 
surely  want  to  be  judged  solely  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  study,  on  his  merits  as  an  inter¬ 
pretative  artist.  He  is  highly  talented.  Tech¬ 
nique,  the  ability  to  mold  interesting  phrases, 
the  sensitive  feel  for  the  fugitive  beauty  be¬ 
yond  mere  notes,  these  were  what  he  had  to 
give,  and  he  gave  them  in  profusion.” 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


The  Placement  of  Mabel  Parcher 


Here  is  the  story  of  a  placement  much  like 
that  told  in  my  “A  Square  Peg  in  a  Square 
Hole,”  except  that  the  place  was  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  crippled  children.  Both  cases  remind 
me  of  having  once  employed  to  teach  wood¬ 
working  a  graduate  in  that  subject  who  had 
lost  his  left  hand.  He  declared  his  hobby  still 
to  be  carpentry  and  joinery;  and  when  my 
boys  watched  him  making  an  armchair  for 
their  cottage,  they  became  his  boys — and 
would  do  anything  for  him,  just  as  they 
would  for  their  elder  brother-in-blindness 
whom  they  revered  for  his  sterling  personality 
and  attainments,  D.  D.  Wood.  The  fact  that 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  blind, 
yet  sang  like  an  angel,  unquestionably  helped 
her  inspire  pupils  whom  she  considered  worse 
off  than  herself.  Of  course  the  sympathy  was 
mutual. 

Mabel  Parcher,  while  a  pupil  with  us,  still 
saw  somewhat,  and,  through  serving  others, 
grew  in  kindliness  of  character.  At  the  lower 
school  she  was  grounded  in  music;  and  from 
the  upper  was  graduated  prepared  to  teach 
piano  or  voice;  indeed,  had  begun  teaching 
private  pupils  at  her  home  when  her  eyesight 
failed.  But  no  sooner  had  a  practical  friend 
of  hers  learned  of  the  fact  than,  realizing  that 
a  permanent  position  was  needed  to  save  the 
situation,  she  visited  the  head  of  a  hospital 
school  for  cripples,  described  her  protegee’s 
qualifications  as  teacher  of  music,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  an  interview. 

Now  Mabel  had  both  a  winning  person¬ 
ality  and  a  rich  contralto  voice,  with  which 
latter  she  sang  herself  at  once  into  the  super¬ 


intendent’s  heart,  “and  into  ours  too,”  writes 
a  former  pupil  there,  “through  singing  the 
wartime  knitting  song.  At  first  we  were 
awed  because  she  could  not  see;  but  before 
long  our  awe  changed  to  love;  and  her  physi¬ 
cal  condition  made  no  more  difference  to  us 
than  ours  to  her,  perhaps  not  so  much.” 

As  resident  teacher,  she  fitted  in  there,  too — 
happy  in  her  new  opportunity  to  serve.  She 
became  also  a  success  socially;  sang  at  school 
assemblies  and  even  in  the  local  church  choir. 
When  visiting  among  her  many  friends  in  a 
town  having  a  jail,  they  took  her  to  sing  her 
lyrics  to  the  prisoners.  Her  talent  had  cura¬ 
tive  value — something  especially  appropriate 
in  a  hospital  school. 

“The  good  teacher  is  she  who  opens  a 
door.”  Mabel  helped  her  boys  and  girls  to  see 
that  beauty  must  be  lived  before  it  can  be 
given  out  in  song. 

So  her  beneficent  presence  continued  thir¬ 
teen  years — when,  alas!  she  died.  Then  her 
former  pupils  issued  an  In  Memoriam  pam¬ 
phlet  in  which  their  superintendent  said: 
“She  had  the  power  of  using  all  her  faculties 
and  all  her  acquirements  with  such  singular 
efficiency  as  a  gifted  musician,  as  an  organizer 
of  successful  Camp  Fire  circles  for  the  older 
girls,  a  glee  club  for  the  boys,  and  social  in¬ 
terests  for  officers  and  employees,  that  she 
came  before  us  ever  and  on  all  occasions 
with  a  force  and  influence  that  charmed  and 
instructed.  In  the  selection  of  a  successor  to 
Miss  Parcher  we  heard  on  every  hand,  ‘When 
shall  we  find  one  who  in  such  varied  spheres 
can  do  so  much  and  do  it  so  well?”’ 


FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS  .  .  . 


A  United  Press  dispatch  bearing  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  December  i6,  dateline,  states  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  has  revealed  plans 
for  teaching  the  blinded  veterans  of  World 
War  I  some  of  the  things  the  Army  offers  the 
war-blinded  of  World  War  II  before  dis¬ 
charge.  The  dispatch  further  states  that  320 
blinded  veterans  of  World  War  I  are  still  in 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals,  and  an¬ 
other  185  are  in  soldiers’  homes.  “While  some 
instruction  has  been  available,”  says  the  item, 
“this  group  has  not  been  taught  the  substitute 
skills  that  can  make  the  blind  independent.” 
Veterans  Administration  officials  are  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  program  is  only  a  begin¬ 
ning  toward  the  full  rehabilitation  plan  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Army  and  Navy, 

According  to  a  news  story  in  the  December 
20  issue  of  the  New  Yor\  World-Telegram, 
the  Weimet  Photo  Products  Company,  of 
New  York  City,  now  employs  38  blind  work¬ 
ers,  some  of  them  war-blinded  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  for  darkroom  work.  The 
World-Telegram  story  quotes  Laurence 
Metzler,  co-owner  of  the  Company,  as  saying: 
“We  have  been  processing  Air  Corps  surplus 
color  film  to  ease  the  civilian  shortage  for  six 
months,  and  in  rewinding  the  film  we  must 
have  many  workers  in  total  darkness  for  some 
periods  of  time.  Film  manufacturers  have 
previously  run  into  morale  problems  where 
workers  in  darkrooms  disliked  extended 
periods  of  darkness.  The  turnover  has  been 
terrific.  In  these  places,  white  lines  are  painted 
across  floors  and  dull-glowing  bulbs  installed 
to  mark  exits.  We  decided  to  employ  blind 
persons  to  see  if  they  could  manoeuver  the 
spools  and  machines  in  total  darkness  unaided 
by  supervisors  with  normal  vision.  We  trained 


Luis  Trillas,  who  is  sightless,  as  a  foreman, 
and  we  now  have  38  blind  workers  in  our 
darkroom,  including  a  merchant  sailor  who 
lost  his  sight  in  the  London  blitz.  Their  work 
is  superb.  We  may  have  four  blinded  marines 
in  our  shop  soon.  We’ve  offered  them  jobs, 
and  I  hope  they  will  come  to  us.  We  can  use 
a  few  more  sightless  veterans,” 

The  New  Yorl{  World-Telegram  also  pub¬ 
lishes,  in  its  issue  of  January  9,  a  photograph 
of  Michael  Kralovich,  war-blinded  veteran,  at 
work  at  The  New  York  Hospital,  where  he 
holds  down  a  job  as  X-ray  darkroom  tech¬ 
nician,  (See  frontispiece.) 

The  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Post,  in  its  issue  of 
December  26,  revealed  that  the  late  Dr.  Wylie 
McLean  Ayres,  prominent  Cincinnati  eye 
specialist,  had  bequeathed  $10,000  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind.  The  will  directed  that  the  money  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  classical  music  and 
cultural  records  and  Talking  Books  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  originating 
in  Boston  says  that  Mike  Sachs,  burlesque 
comedian  who  lost  his  sight  nine  months  ago, 
has  no  intention  of  quitting  his  routine  of 
19  shows  a  week,  alternating  between  two 
Boston  burlesque  houses. 

Max  M.  Chuse,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service,  with  the 
special  assignment  of  studying  electrical  and 
other  processes  which  will  help  blind  workers, 
or  workers  otherwise  handicapped,  to  enter 
new  fields  of  industry  in  addition  to  those  for 
which  they  have  already  proven  qualified. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


During  the  war  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  keenly  appreciated  the 
patience  of  those  whom  it  has  not  been  able 
to  furnish  with  braille  writers  and  other 
equipment.  But  it  is  happy  to  announce  that 
the  manufacture  of  braille  writers  has  now 
been  resumed  and  that  new  machines  are 
now  available. 

It  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  new  model  braille  writer  and  the 
Series  6  writer,  which  is  now  available,  will  in 
all  respects  be  like  the  Series  5  model.  The 
Series  6  writer  is  priced  at  $45,  plus  shipping 
charges  and,  unless  specifically  requested  to 
do  otherwise,  the  Foundation  ships  these 
writers  express  charges  collect. 

The  Foundation  regrets  that  the  new  writer 
will  not  be  equipped  with  a  carrying  case 
since  it  has  not  been  able  to  arrange  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  cases. 

Those  wishing  to  purchase  machines  should 
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place  their  orders  immediately,  and  accom¬ 
pany  the  order  with  a  remittance  in  payment. 
Delivery  will  be  made  within  30  to  60  days 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

Pursuing  its  policy  of  having  authors  per¬ 
sonally  initiate  the  recording  of  their  volumes 
as  Talking  Books,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  announces  the  recent  visits  to 
its  sound  studios  of  John  P.  Marquand,  Jac- 
c]ues  Barzun,  and  John  Mason  Brown.  Mr. 
Marquand  read  the  initial  long-playing  disc 
of  his  The  Late  George  Apley,  and  Professor 
Barzun  did  the  same  for  his  Teacher  in 
America.  John  Mason  Brown  is  personally 
recording  the  whole  of  his  book.  Many  A 
Watchful  Night. 

CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  34,  The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind;  Alfred  L.  Severson,  executive  director. 

Page  37,  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the 
Blind;  Charles  Kohlmeyer  is  the  new  execu¬ 
tive  director. 

Page  67,  The  Associated  Blind,  Inc.;  the 
correct  address  should  read  254  West  54th 
Street,  instead  of  245. 


The  D.  C.  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  announces  that  the  Philadelphia  Opera 
Company  has  kindly  offered  tickets  to  blind 
persons  and  their  guides  who  apply  to  the  box 
office  at  any  performance.  Only  the  tax  on  the 
tickets  need  be  paid. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


National  Industries  has  received  some  com¬ 
plaints  in  Chicago  about  the  bales  of  rug 
roving  being  shipped  from  the  Johnston  & 
Company,  Cable  Cord,  Inc.,  which  were  too 
large  to  handle.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  this  Company  that  the  maximum 
size  of  bales  from  now  on  will  be  200  pounds, 
since  this  is  the  minimum  quantity  for  which 
they  will  accept  orders  of  any  one  color. 
There  have  also  been  a  few  scattered  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  dyeing  of  the  roving.  N.I.B. 
suggests  that,  during  the  current  month, 
workshops  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
number  of  rugs  which  they  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  replace,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
notify  the  National  Industries  office  as  to 
the  accumulated  complaints — the  yardage 
covered,  and  the  amount  of  rugs  sold  during 
the  same  period,  in  yards.  Johnston  &  Com¬ 
pany  are  anxious  that  this  roving  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  wish  to  know  of  any  com¬ 
plaints,  in  any  respect.  Suggestions  or  com¬ 
plaints  should  be  sent  direct  to  Johnston 
&  Company,  no  West  18  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  but,  as  a  matter  of  information,  the 
N.I.B.  office  requests  a  copy  of  the  same. 

Latest  news  from  Washington  on  prospec¬ 
tive  orders  for  1946  reveals  the  following: 

Neither  the  Army  nor  Navy  will  order  any 
brooms  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
The  Army  requirements  for  the  last  half  of 
the  year  are  small,  and  the  Federal  prisons 
will  probably  be  able  to  fill  them. 

The  Army  will  not  order  wet  mops  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1946.  Their  requirements 
after  that  will  amount  to  approximately  15 
per  cent  of  what  was  previously  ordered. 


No  deck  swabs  will  be  ordered  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year.  No  information  is 
available  at  this  time  as  to  possible  require¬ 
ments  after  that  time. 

The  Navy  has  a  year’s  supply  of  mailing 
bags  on  hand,  and  it  is  doubtful,  therefore, 
that  there  will  be  any  orders  for  1946. 

The  Army  has  already  placed  their  order 
for  pillowcases  for  the  first  six  months,  and 
these  have  been  allocated.  The  Navy  does  not 
l:now  whether  they  will  require  any  or  not. 

An  order  has  been  placed  by  the  Army  for 
the  first  three  months’  requirements  on  mop 
handles.  No  more  will  be  needed  for  the 
balance  of  1946. 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  stock  on 
hand  as  of  January  15,  1946.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  these  stocks  may  be  used  up 
sooner  than  is  now  anticipated.  If  that  is  the 
case,  further  orders  will  be  placed.  It  is  not 
known  at,  this  time  what  other  departments, 
such  as  Medical,  Veterans,  Procurement,  etc, 
may  require,  and  there  is  no  way  of  obtaining 
this  information  in  advance. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  number  of  plans  to  secure  orders 
from  other  groups  in  Washington  which  are 
not  government  departments,  and  which  are 
not  obliged  to  purchase  from  National  Indus¬ 
tries.  If  such  orders  are  secured,  they  will  be 
distributed  among  the  shops  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  with  government  orders. 

National  Industries  is  also  trying  to  secure 
wet  mop  orders  from  the  private  market.  If 
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it  is  successful  in  this  attempt,  orders  will  be 
allocated  to  the  workshop  nearest  the  point 
of  delivery.  Unless  workshops  advise  N.I.B. 
to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  assumed  that  they 
will  be  interested  in  accepting  such  orders. 

Clearance  has  been  given  by  N.I.B.  on 
142,500  whisk  brooms.  Accordingly,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products 
in  Washington  has  been  notified  to  issue  a 
general  clearance  on  this  item. 

Federal  Prison  Industries  have  notified 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  that  they 
have  a  quantity  of  horsehair  and  tampico 
mixed,  suitable  for  brushes,  which  they  will 
sell  to  workshops  for  the  blind.  The  price  is 
$1.50  per  pound,  f.o.b.  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Those  interested  should  send  orders  direct  to 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Attention  of  Mr.  LaVallee. 

!  One  of  the  most  interesting  plans  suggested 
by  the  Postwar  Committee  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  held  in  Chicago  on  November  24, 
was  that  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
prepare  a  catalogue  of  the  items  produced  by 
"l  the  different  workshops  for  the  blind  that  are 
made  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sell  to  other 
workshops  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
This  idea  has  already  been  operating  on  a 
small  scale  for  the  past  year  and  has  resulted 
in  a  considerable  amount  of  business  to  cer- 
*  tain  shops.  However,  no  catalogue  has  been 
published  giving  prices  and  descriptions  of 
the  merchandise.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  cata¬ 
logue  will  increase  the  interagency  sale  of 
Blind-made  Products. 

The  articles  will  be  selected  by  the  planning 
committee  which  is  composed  of:  Miss  M. 
Roberta  Townsend,  chairman,  Brooklyn  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Social  Service,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
William  S.  Ratchford,  Maryland  Workshc^) 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Byron 
Smith,  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind, 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Edward  F.  Costigan, 
Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 

This  committee  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
previously  appointed  Postwar  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  and  will  work  with  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  to  develop  new  ideas  for  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind  in  the  workshops. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
General  Manager 
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The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Alfred  L. 
Severson  as  executive  director.  Mr.  Severson, 
who  holds  the  A.B.  and  B.D.  degrees  from 
Drake  University,  a  master’s  degree  in 
sociology  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
a  master’s  degree  in  international  administra¬ 
tion  from  Columbia,  was  professor  of  sociol¬ 
ogy  at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
from  1937  to  1943,  when  he  joined  the  United 
States  Navy.  Much  of  his  time  in  Des  Moines 
was  given  to  community  activities,  including 
membership  on  the  Board  of  the  Community 
Chest.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  Committee;  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Negro  Community  Center; 
secretary  of  the  Des  Moines  Round  Table  of 
Christians  and  Jews;  chairman  of  the  State 
Legislative  Council;  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Iowa  Welfare  Association.  From 
April,  1943,  to  November,  1945,  Mr.  Severson 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  working 
on  the  Navy  program  of  military  government, 
and  was  stationed  for  a  year  and  a  half  in 
New  York  City,  and  for  a  year  in  California. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  appointed 
Xenophon  P.  Smith  director  of  the  Division 
of  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1946.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  at  Peoria, 
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Illinois,  in  1899,  and  completed  his  under¬ 
graduate  work  for  the  A.B.  degree  in  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Business  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1921.  Following  ten  years  of  execu¬ 
tive  and  administrative  work  in  the  fields  of 
retailing  and  finance,  he  organized  and 
operated  for  some  time  his  own  bookstore 
and  bindery. 

Mr.  Smith’s  interest  in  library  work  led 
him  to  further  study,  and  in  1938  he  received 
his  library  degree  from  the  University  of 
Washington,  and  from  there  went  to  the 
Oregon  State  College  faculty  as  instructor  on 
the  Reference  Department  staff  of  the  library. 
He  received  his  M.A.  degree  from  Oregon 
State  in  1940.  During  this  period,  he  engaged 
in  research  in  the  field  of  audio-visual  aids  in 
libraries,  leading  to  publication  of  his  findings 
in  microfilm  form.  He  also  organized  and 
supervised  a  research  project  in  flat-film 
microphotography  conducted  at  Oregon  State 
College. 

In  December,  1940,  Mr.  Smith  was  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  for  the  Ninth  Service  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  with  headquarters 
at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California. 
During  the  ensuing  five  years  he  has  been 
especially  successful  in  the  organization  and 
direction  of  library  service  for  the  military 
installations  in  the  eight  western  states.  His 
service  earned  for  him  a  special  War  Depart¬ 
ment  award. 

Numerous  articles  by  Mr.  Smith  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  professional  and  educational  jour¬ 
nals  on  the  subjects  of  audio-visual  aids, 
microphotography,  and  the  Army  library 
work  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Smith  is  the  first  full-time  director  of 
this  important  Division  to  be  appointed  since 
the  retirement  of  Robert  A.  Voorus  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Industrial  Aid 
FOR  THE  Blind  announces  the  appointment  of 
C.  F.  Kohlmeyer  as  its  director.  Mr.  Kohl- 
meyer  is  a  native  of  Elberfeld,  Warrick 


County,  Indiana,  and  received  his  elementary 
and  high  school  education  there  before  going 
on  to  Oakland  City  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1926.  Later,  he  entered  the 
School  of  Education  at  Indiana  University,  I 
where  he  worked  for  his  master’s  degree.  | 
Upon  completion  of  this  work,  he  was  en-  I 
gaged  as  high  school  principal  at  LaGrange, 
Indiana,  a  position  which  he  held  for  five 
years;  and  was  county  superintendent  (rf 
schools  for  ten  successive  years.  In  1941  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  j 
Public  Instruction  as  director  of  the  Division 
of  Teacher  Licensing;  and  in  1944  he  became  ^ 
affiliated  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  state  ^ 
supervisor.  It  was  in  this  last-mentioned  posi-  ■ 
tion  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind. 


DR.  MORGAN  LEAVES 
CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ^ 

After  an  association  with  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  extending  over  a  period  ! 
of  ten  years.  Dr.  David  Morgan,  who  served 
successively  as  teacher,  teaching  principal,  and 
assistant  superintendent,  is  leaving  that  in-  | 
stitution  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Colo-  } 
rado  State  College,  at  Fort  Collins.  The  an-  j 
nouncement  was  made  recently  by  Dr.  R.  S.  t 
French,  superintendent  of  the  California  j 
School,  who  paid  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Mor*  ] 
gan’s  ability  and  outstanding  service.  1 

Besides  his  regular  work  at  the  California  ^ 
School  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Morgan  served  as  j 
lecturer  in  Education  in  the  University  of 
California,  and  as  special  lecturer  in  the  | 
School  of  Nursing  and  U.  C.  Dental  College.  | 
Dr.  Morgan’s  position  at  Colorado  State 
will  be  that  of  assistant  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  director  of  the  Summer  Session,  j 
He  will  also  organize  and  supervise  the  test¬ 
ing  program  for  the  Veterans  Administration  } 
for  courses  established  in  the  College  as  a  j 
part  of  the  veterans’  educational  program. 
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The  sudden  death  of  Harry  Hartman,  of 
Seattle,  from  an  acute  heart  condition  on 
October  26,  1945,  constitutes  a  great  loss  to  all 
forward-moving  work  with  the  blind.  Mr. 
Hartman,  who  was  himself  without  sight,  was 
owner-manager  of  the  Hartman  Book  Store, 
Seattle’s  leading  book  store;  but  his  activities 
extended  far  beyond  his  personal  business, 
and  reached  into  all  phases  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Gwen 
Hardin,  supervisor  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Security 
in  Washington  states,  in  a  tribute,  that  the 
vision  and  enthusiasm  which  he  provided  to 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured.  She  observes  that  he  gave  practical,  un¬ 
derstanding  advice  and  consultation  in  the 
directing  of  work  for  the  blind;  and  that  he 
felt  it  imperative  that  blind  persons  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  “just  people”  and  that  they  be 
helped  to  know  the  technique  by  which  they 
could  take  a  normal  place  in  home  and  com¬ 
munity  life. 

Mr.  Hartman  was  born  on  February  2, 
1896.  He  was  graduated  from  Overbrook  in 
the  class  of  1915,  and  from  college,  at  Haver- 
ford,  Pennsylvania,  in  1920.  Following  World 
War  I,  during  1919  and  1920,  he  was  voca¬ 
tional  advisor  for  the  Veterans  Bureau  at 
Evergreen.  In  1921  he  went  to  Seattle  to  be¬ 
come  supervisor  of  classes  for  the  blind  and 
sight-saving  classes  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city.  He  succeeded  George  F.  Meyer  in 
that  position.  In  1926  he  resigned  from  his 
post  to  open  the  Hartman  Book  Store. 

Mr.  Hartman  served  on  the  State  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  from 
its  organization  in  1937,  and  was  given  the 
special  assignment  of  consultant  to  the  Divis¬ 
ion  in  Home  Teaching  Services.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  worked 


with  the  University  of  Washington  in  setting 
up  a  special  four-year  course  which  cut  across 
colleges  in  order  to  give  the  varied  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary  for  home  teaching  work.  As 
a  demonstration,  he  taught  the  first  summer 
school  course  in  orientation  at  the  University. 
Now,  in  addition  to  special  plans  for  per¬ 
sons  who  wish  to  enter  the  University  of 
Washington  with  the  idea  of  becoming  home 
teachers,  there  is  also  a  summer  course  given 
each  year  carrying  either  graduate  or  under¬ 
graduate  credit  so  planned  as  to  give  the 
student  essential  specialized  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  in  teaching  the  blind.  Harry  Hartman 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  helping  the 
University  of  Washington  to  see  the  need 
for  these  special  programs. 

In  addition  to  everything  else,  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  also  gave  time  and  effort  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
serving  it  as  treasurer  for  a  number  of  years; 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Handcrest  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  of 
Seattle  business  men  who  believe  that  the 
blind  should  be  given  every  help  necessary  to 
become  self-supporting,  community-conscious 
members  of  society.  He  worked  at  his  hobby, 
which  was  helping  the  blind  and  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  the  nation  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  Hartman  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
two  children — a  son,  and  a  daughter. 

Miss  Marion  Kappes,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  Dalcroze  eurhythmies 
in  the  Cleveland  braille  classes,  and  who 
taught  this  subject  to  blind  schoolchildren  for 
many  years,  died  on  December  8,  1945,  at 
Glenview,  Illinois.  Miss  Josephine  Lippa,  pri¬ 
mary  braille  class  teacher  in  the  Cleveland 
Schools,  says,  in  a  tribute  to  Miss  Kappes: 
“Few  were  aware  of  the  richness  of  her  back¬ 
ground  and  the  significance  of  her  contribu¬ 
tion  to  her  profession.  She  was  an  earnest 
student  of  psychology  and  social  psychiatry, 
and  was  gifted  in  music  and  languages.” 
Even  after  Miss  Kappes  left  her  work  in 
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Cleveland  and  entered  library  work  in  the 
Children’s  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago, 
she  “retained  a  lively  interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  blind  and  a  contact  with  her  former 
colleagues,”  says  Miss  Lippa.  “She  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  them  both  personally  and 
professionally.  All  who  knew  her  valued,  and 
were  enriched  by,  her  friendship.” 


EARNING  POWER  OF  DISABLED 
INCREASED  BY  REHABILITATION 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Aid  to 
the  Physically  Handicapped,  presented  to  the 
Committee  in  September,  Michael  J.  Shortley, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  revealed  some  interesting  facts.  He  stated 
that  7,034  amputees  had  been  rehabilitated 
into  employment  during  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30, 1945,  and  whereas  these  amputees 
had  a  total  income  before  rehabilitation  of 
approximately  $2,000,000,  their  aggregate  in¬ 
come  after  rehabilitation  amounted  to  $13,- 
000,000 — more  than  a  six-fold  increase. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  similar 
figures  on  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  showing 
how  earnings,  after  rehabilitation,  compare 
with  the  cost  of  rehabilitation. 


PERKINS  ISSUES  BOOKLET 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  has 
recently  issued  an  exceptionally  attractive  en¬ 
closure  brochure  which  presents  in  brief  but 
effective  form,  a  statement  of  the  various  ac¬ 
tivities  carried  on  at  the  school.  The  booklet  is 
generously  illustrated  with  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  announces  that  copies  of  the 
brochure  may  be  had  on  request.  Those  wish¬ 
ing  to  have  such  copies  should  write  direct 
to  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


BLIND  STUDENT  ELECTED  | 

CLASS  OFFICER  " 

John  Voor,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who 
is  majoring  in  English  at  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  Catholic  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  • 
of  the  senior  class  and  selected,  as  a  member 
of  the  Student  Council,  which  has  direction  ] 
of  most  campus  activities.  Made  sighdess  by 
an  accident  when  he  was  a  child  of  eigjit 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Voor  is  one  of  the  most 
active  students  of  the  University,  and  every 
campus  event  finds  him  participating  despite 
his  sight  impairment.  His  examinations  arc 
taken  orally,  and  his  studies  are  made  pos-  ^ 
sible  through  the  use  of  braille  characters  and  | 
the  aid  of  fellow  students  who  read  to  him.  ! 
Upon  graduation,  Mr.  Voor  contemplates  con¬ 
tinuing  his  studies  for  a  master’s  degree  in 
English  with  the  teaching  profession  as  his  j 
ultimate  goal. 


'A  BLIND  DANCING  EXPERT  ] 

! 

Blind  since  the  age  of  27,  Mrs.  Holdsworth,  j 
of  189  Wolverhampton  Street,  Dudley,  Eng¬ 
land,  who  took  up  dancing  two  years  ago  at  > 
the  age  of  70  “just  to  pass  the  time,”  has 
already  won  many  trophies.  She  holds  the 
bronze,  silver,  and  gold  medals  of  the  British 
Association  of  Dancing  Teachers,  which  she 
won  after  only  twelve  months’  tuition. 

Mrs.  Holdsworth  dances  three  times  ^ 
weekly.  It  was  not  long  before  she  enlisted 
the  services  of  a  professional  partner,  Mr.  N. 
Donaghy,  simply  because  she  found  that  1 
partners  of  her  own  age  were  not  sufficiently  j 
active,  while  the  younger  generation  were  I 
just  not  good  enough!  ] 

Before  the  last  war  she  was  known  as  I 
Mme.  Margril  Worth,  the  blind  vocalist,  and  ] 
her  services  were  in  demand  at  concerts.  She  j 
now  plans  to  enter  for  the  gold  bar  in  each  ! 
Association. — The  New  Beacon. 
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\owa  School  for  the  Blind — George  Schultz,  or¬ 
chestra  instructor  at  the  Iowa  Sch(X)l  for  the  Blind, 
returned  to  his  duties  there  on  January  21,  after 
serving  43  months  in  the  armed  services. 

Kansas:  The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Division  for  the  Blind — Miss  Elsie  Bronson  has  been 
appointed  a  field  consultant  in  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  and  assumed  her  new  dudes  on  December 
[  I,  1945.  This  now  gives  the  Division  two  field  con¬ 
sultants,  with  J.  A.  Huddleston  continuing  his  work 
in  that  capacity.  Miss  Bronson  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  began  her  career  in  the 
field  of  social  work  as  a  case  worker  for  the  Kansas 
City  Provident  Association. 

Maine:  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind — Miss  Thais  Lampe 
[  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Services  for 

I  the  Blind  as  a  home  teacher,  and  is  located  in  the 

L  Portland  Office  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
I  Welfare,  42  Plum  Street,  Portland.  Miss  Lampe  was 
j  formerly  a  case  worker  with  the  Denver  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — Miss  Sue  Roth 
is  now  associated  with  the  Minneapolis  Society  as 
home  visitor  and  assistant  recreational  leader.  Miss 
Roth  is  a  graduate  of  Mount  Mary  College,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  and  has  taken  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  New  Yorl^  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  who  left  his  post  as 
principal  of  The  New  York  Institute  in  October, 
1944,  to  serve  as  a  commander  with  the  United 
States  Navy,  has  now  received  his  discharge  from 
that  service,  and  has  returned  to  his  original  posi¬ 
tion  as  principal  of  the  Institute.  While  he  was  in 
the  Navy,  Dr.  Frampton  was  chief  of  Special  Serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  {Delaware 


Branch) — Miss  Mary  E.  McMahon,  formerly  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  has  been  appointed  staff  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Delaware  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association.  Another  recent  appointment  is  that  of 
Edward  Cubler  to  the  position  of  visiting  home 
teacher.'^The  Delaware  Branch  reports  that  it  has 
now  acquired  the  entire  building  at  114  East  Ninth 
Street,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  maintains  its 
headquarters,  and  that  it  has  a  salesroom  in  the 
Upper  Darby  area  of  Delaware  County.  The  or¬ 
ganization’s  plans  for  the  future  include  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  staff  of  a  full-time  social  case  worker. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind — The  Music  Department  of  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  is  now  giving  its  students 
formal  instruction  in  orchestral  instruments,  offer¬ 
ing  courses  in  violin,  viola,  cello,  double-bass, 
clarinet,  and  trumpet.  Pupils  are  given  private  les¬ 
sons  and  are  taught  to  play  from  braille  music.  As 
soon  as  the  students  in  instrument  work  become 
proficient,  small  ensemble  groups  will  be  organized, 
and  possibly,  a  school  orchestra.  It  is  hoped  that 
through  these  new  courses  more  students  may  be¬ 
come  interested  in  music  and  enjoy  playing  together. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — Recog¬ 
nizing  the  importance  of  personality  in  all  walks 
of  life,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  business 
employment,  the  Utah  School  has  adopted  a  new 
report  card  which  emphasizes  the  individual  traits 
of  its  students.  The  personal  characteristics  to  be 
noted  have  been  selected  by  a  coiiunittee  of  in¬ 
dustrialists  as  being  just  as  important,  if  not  more 
so,  than  the  subject-matter  skills  in  obtaining  and 
holding  a  job  in  the  varied  fields  of  industry  and 
industrial  relations. 

Washington:  State  Department  of  Social  Security 
— The  Division  for  the  Blind  reports  the  return  o 
Charles  R.  Dann,  after  serving  32  months  with  thi 
U.  S.  Navy.  Mr.  Dann  is  now  supervisor.  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind. 
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ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  SALE  SUCCESS  DESPITE  HANDICAPS  | 

t 


The  following  report  has  been  furnished 
Outloo^  for  the  Blind  by  Miss  Grace  S. 
Harper,  director,  Commission  for  the  Blind 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare: 

The  Annual  Christmas  Sale  of  articles 
made  by  the  blind  of  New  York  State  was 
held  as  usual  this  year  but  under  far  less 
favorable  conditions  than  usual.  This  sale 
has  been  held  in  temporarily  vacant  premises 
on  Fifth  Avenue  for  many  years.  Due  to  the 
present  real  estate  situation,  vacancies  were  so 
scarce  that  over  no  contacts  were  made  in 
our  effort  to  find  a  place  on  a  side  street  or 
at  an  even  greater  distance  from  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue.  We  were  finally  permitted  to  share  space 
occupied  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Volunteer 
Defense  which  is  just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  down¬ 
stairs.  No  window  space  was  available  for 
displays  and  signs  to  attract  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  With  these  handicaps  the  Commission 
feels  that  total  receipts  of  $39,296.04  for  a 
[period  of  18  sales  days  was  better  than  could 
be  anticipated.  This  figure  represents  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $8,482.94  from  the  1944  Christmas 
Sale,  but  is  only  slightly  less  than  receipts 
for  1943. 

To  offset  the  handicap  of  location,  publicity 
was  increased.  In  addition  to  posters  in  all 
of  the  transportation  and  bus  lines  in  the  city, 
282  radio  announcements  were  made  on  spe¬ 


cial  programs.  News  articles  and  featu^ 
stories  were  generously  contributed,  and  R.  H,- 
Macy  &  Company  donated  two  special  advef 
tisements.  Radio  Day,  under  the  chairmandiM 
of  Bessie  Beatty,  touched  a  high  spot  wiqt 
receipts  of  $3,546.06;  and  Theatre  Day  was  a 
gala  affair  with  receipts  of  $2,024.15.  'Hiar 
chairman  was  Miss  Dorothy  Stickney  of  Life 
With  Father  fame.  Among  the  actors  and 
actresses  who  assisted  at  the  sale  were:  Hclei 
Hayes,  Russel  Crouse,  Helen  Menken,  6ori| 
Karloff,  Dorothy  Stone,  and  many  othci|| 
When  our  spirits  were  at  a  low  ebb  we  ap» 
pealed  to  popular  leaders  of  sponsored  radio 
programs  to  visit  the  sale  and  announce  this 
to  their  “fans.”  The  Fitzgeralds,  John 
Gambling,  Nancy  Craig,  Martha  Deaoi^ 
Adelaide  Hawley,  and  Alma  Kitchell  re¬ 
sponded  generously. 

If  other  agencies  for  the  blind  throughoa(( 
the  country  are  interested  in  this  Christtii4[| 
Sale  organization  we  shall  be  glad  to  give 
them  any  information  desired  on  the  or¬ 
ganization  as  it  has  developed  over  the  yearn 
It  is  now  an  annual  New  York  City  feature^ 
and  clientele  extends  throughout  New  York 
City  with  the  support  of  churches  of  all  i 
denominations  and  faiths,  the  America^ 
Legion  Auxiliary,  Daughters  of  the  Ame^ 
ican  Revolution,  the  Masonic  Order,  the 
theatre,  and  radio. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 


